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NE month more leaves the European situation pretty much 
() as it found it. The Russian forces are a little nearer to Con- 
stantinople, but the Russian diplomats are no nearer to a definite 
understanding with those of England. Every new step in nego- 
tiation is talked of as an ultimatum, and criticism of the English 
ministry in Parliament is successfully deprecated as mischievous, 
because coming at a critical instant. But there are indications 
that the Opposition in England are returning from that invertebrate 
condition, into which they were thrown by the near prospect of 
hostilities, and are again beginning to exert their legitimate influ- 
ence in favor of peace. Two very critical elections to Parliament 
have been decided against the Conservatives, under circumstances 
which excite great surprise, while others which are alleged as ver- 
dicts in their favor have no such significance. In Oxford, the 
Liberal candidate refused to commit himself to any definite policy 
in support of peace; in Downshire, the controlling force is the 
Orange Association, which always elects its candidate. At the last 


general election, it sent up a Liberal, as the expression of a tempo- 
rary dissatisfaction. But those who know the past record of the 
most stubborn of Orange constituencies, are aware that such a re- 
action could only be temporary. 


Some alarm is excited in England, by the evidence furnished 
that the Queen has no respect for the constitutional maxim of 
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royal inefficiency. The official biography of the late Prince Con- 
sort shows clearly, what was long suspected : viz., that that German 
prince was more fond of asking German statesmen what the 
position of an English sovereign ought to be, than of consulting 
English constitutional history to see what it really is. And it is 
made known that the Prince amply earned the distrust and unpopu- 
larity with which his name was enveloped in 1853-4, by a persist- 
ent interference with the national purpose of war with Russia. His 
wife, though as decidedly on the opposite side of European ques- 
tions, is putting in practice the same principle of the constitutional 
efficiency and responsibility of the sovereign. She and her son 
are exerting their whole influence upon the side of the war party, 
and, in so far as legal restraints permit them, are restoring that 
theory of personal government which was thought to have expired 
with the accession of the House of Hanover. Nor is this the first 
instance of her interference. During the debate on the Irish 
Church in 1868, Disraeli was allowed to express on the floor of 
the House the sympathy felt by her Majesty with the positions he 
had taken. Some indignation was very naturally felt, and the 
result of the debate did not indicate any great readiness of the 
House to submit to such guidance. 

The calling in the East Indian troops to take part in the pos- 
sible war with Russia, is another instance of the disposition to 
stretch the royal prerogative, and has excited a very just alarm. 
The Empress-Queen is authorized by law to raise and employ 
these troops solely for the defence of her East Indian possessions ; 
and when they were otherwise employed in the war with Abys- 
sinia, it was by express permission of Parliament. To have waited 
for that permission in the present case, would have been to provoke 
.a struggle, whose result was by no means a certainty. Therefore, 
the measure was adopted and executed with complete secrecy, 
while Parliament was in session ; and although the resignation of 
the Earl of Derby was caused by it, he was not at liberty to give 
his true reasons for that step, even when falsely charged by Beacons- 
field with others than the true. Even the slow-blooded leaders of 
the Opposition have been aroused by this proceeding to take the 
sense of the House on the legality of the proceeding ; but, from 
such leadership nothing practical was to be expected. They were 
outvoted. 
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THE most startling piece of news in regard to the coming 
struggle is that telegraphed from our own side of the ocean, in 
regard to preparations for an attack by sea upon the mercantile 
marine of England, in case war is declared. That something 
of the sort was contemplated, we have known for a long time 
back ; but we supposed it was to be kept secret until war had been 
begun. Russia seems to prefer to use the threat of it, first of all, 
as a deterrent, if we may judge from the openness of her agents 
on the subject. The announcement has caused a considerable sen- 
sation in London; but the mercantile mind reassures itself with 
two considerations: first, that the English navy is ample enough 
to put a stop to the thing; and secondly, that the United States 
will not-allow the provisions of the Treaty of Washington to be 
broken in any such manner. As to the first, if the British navy 
is large enough to watch the whole coast of the United States, and 
yet supply the proper quotas for duty in other waters, it must have 
received considerable enlargement since its numbers were last re- 
ported. And to capture vessels which have unlimited refuge within 
high water mark all along our coast, to say nothing of our harbors, 
may not be easy work. Even should the English succeed in 
eventually taking every hostile cruiser, the mischief would have 
been done, since the Russians could afford their loss after each of 
them had carried three or four Cunarders into Boston or Salem. 
As to the Treaty of Washington, our Muscovite friends do not 
mean to run their heads into that noose. They have certainly 
taken the best legal advice as to all their plans, and not a ship will 
be fitted out within our territory after war has begun. But no 
treaty debars them from using our ports as places into which to 
carry their prizes; no treaty will allow British squadrons to cruise 
around those ports within high water mark} no treaty will permit 
of pursuit into or out of those ports. The present status of inter- 
national law makes the proceeding which is threatened much 
easier and safer than even general equity would call for. It enables 
Russia to deliver a damaging blow to the most exposed and peril- 
ous of British interests, without violating a single rule recognized 
by any nation, or prescribed by any treaty. 


New York interests, of course, will be disadvantageously af- 
fected, equally with English. The Russians are, therefore, getting 
no sort of sympathy from that quarter, and the warmth with which 
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their proposal has been censured by New York papers, has helped 
to mislead the English as to the possibility of delivering such a 
blow. Perhaps the New Yorkers will come to see that a few ships 
of American build and ownership would not be a bad addition to 
their commercial resources. 


Hard times are bringing into strong light the fundamental an- 
tagonisms of rich and poor, on both sides of the Atlantic. In Ger- 
many, the Socialist movement has been growing more threatening. 
The number of Socialist delegates elected to the Imperial Parliament 
is, indeed, but small as yet; but it increases in geometrical ratio with 
every election, and it represents a much larger constitueacy than 
its numbers would suggest. Under some of the plans for minority 
representation, the delegates elected by the Socialists would be 
four times as many as at present. The recent attempt made on 
the Emperor’s life by one of the party—if it was indeed an attempt 

has aroused public attention and indignation on every side, and © 
very severe measures of repression are contemplated. While we 
deplore every resort to force for the suppression of opinion, we are 
not of the number of those who, with Macaulay, believe in the in- 
efficiency of such measures. Persecution and repression have suc- 
ceeded far oftener than they have failed, and the present position 
of the Socialist minority in France is an instance of such success. 
But we hope that the day is not far distant, when the return of 
better times will put an end to the dissaffection which breeds 
Socialism, and when even this hard-money and almost free trade 
country will see a revival of her industries, which would not have 
sunk so low but for the mischievous effect of her commercial 
treaties. 

One of the most important results of the new policy will, perhaps, 
be its relation to that policy of ecclesiastical repression and re- 
straint, of which Dr. Falk has been the ministerial representa- 
tive, and the May laws the fullest expression. For some time 
past, there has been an evident change of tone on Bismarck’s part, 
as regards the Kultur-kampf, as this war on ecclesiastical privileges 
and liberties is called. The more conservative Lutherans, who are 
very strong in his native Pomerania, and with whom his earliest 
and most natural affiliations were formed, have been bringing him 
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to see that laws which would have sent Martin Luther and John 
Bugenhagen to the common jail for contumacy, are not the logical 
outcome of Protestant principles, nor the truly Protestant method 
of opposing Rome. Dr. Falk has been losing his grasp of the 
Chancellor’s policy, and the new necessity of exercising repression 
upon the classes most alien from any religious belief, has, no doubt, 
compelled a more conciliatory tone towards the Churches. Should 
Leo XIII. fulfil the better omens of his beginning, the day may not 
be far distant when the worst of the Falk Laws will be consigned 
to forgetfulness, and men who honestly believe in the divine au- 
thority of a Christian Church will find it possible to live under 
Prussian rule. It is, therefore, most significant that, just at this 
juncture, Dr. Falk tenders his resignation, and that those of the 
ministry who share his views, threaten to follow him into opposi- 
tion. With both Kamphausen and Falk gone, Bismarck will have 
lost his two evil geniuses, and will have a chance to develop into 
an excellent ruler, and to dispense with repression of every sort. 


In England and France, the native homes of modern Socialism, 
the movement seems to have spent its force. The latter enjoys com- 
parative quiet, and is enjoying her badly arranged and half-finished 
Exposition. 

England has on hand the largest strike that she has seen for 
many years, the great mass of her cotton-mill operatives having 
refused to submit to the reduction of wages, which the masters in- 
sist on as indispensable to the continuance of their operations. To 
Americans, the most interesting point in the controversy is the 
part which our own country plays in it. The fact of American com- 
petition in the production of cotton goods for the markets of the 
world, and even for the English market, is one which can no longer 
be denied. This “ hot-house industry,” which languished under 
Free Trade and flourished under Protection, has acquired such a 
vitality since 1860, that it now courts competition in point of price 
and quality with Manchester. And it has won in the race, by 
virtue, not so much of the cheapness,as of the excellence of our 
product. Itis said that we are sending cottons to England herself, 
at the rate of a million and a half pieces a year. 

On the other hand, the fact must not be overlooked that there 
is a tendency to overstate the extent of this competition. The 
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English workingmen, in their statement of their case, fully admit 
its existence and influence, but they deny that it is so great as to 
compel the reduction proposed; nor will they be persuaded that 
American mill-hands are working for wages as low as are offered 
them, on which point they are no doubt right. 


THE rumors of Communistic movements in the United States, 
which we have been hearing for some weeks past, are very largely 
magnified by the sensationalism of our newsmongers. Wherever 
a body of workmen use rash and vehement language, they are at 
once telegraphed over the continent as Communists. Indeed the 
name begins to play the same part in our current controversies, 
that the name “ familist”” did in the theological controversies of the 
Puritan period. Whenever you did not like a man, and did not 
exactly understand what he would be at, you disposed of him by 
saying he was a familist. So our hard-money people stigmatized 
all their opponents, including the National Party, as Communists; 
and the Vation passed the name on to the Protectionists ; and those 
who sympathize with capitalists affix it to trades’ unions and work- 
ingmen’s parties ; and the National party in Indiana affix it to capital- 
ists and banks. The consequence of this loose talk is not merely 
to breed confusion in the minds of those who indulge in it, but to 
tend to produce a panic, both needless and in the highest degree 
mischievous, in the mind of the public. Such panics are the ne- 
cessary previous condition of those temporary submissions of the 
majority to the minority, which in Europe are called revolutions. 
They should be impossible in this country, where every citizen is 
accustomed to insist that all social and political action shall flow in 
the ample channels provided by our laws. 

Of course there are Communists in the United States, many of 
them. They are most numerous in those quarters in which great 
bodies of foreign-born workmen are suffering under hard times, 
and are refreshing their memories as to the wild theories sown 
broad-cast over Europe in 1848. But the temporary unrest and 
dissatisfaction produced by hard times is not in any large measure 
communistic in its character; it has not become enmity to society 
and its institutions, and it would vanish in a month if wages were 
better and work plenty. Nor can there arise any danger to our 
country trom Communism, or even from the more violent types of 
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discontent which are not such. The uprising of the have-nots 
against a European government, is like the rush of a mob against 
the palings of a park; while a similar uprising here would be the 
rush of a mob against the Alleghenies,—and it is not the Alle- 
ghenies that would be hurt. 


If there was one piece of folly into which the Democratic ma- 
jority seemed unlikely to fall, it was the attempt to reverse the 
decision of the Electoral Tribunal, and to call in question the title 
of President Hayes to the Presidency. Nothing seemed so full of 
good omen as the cordial acceptance of that decision by the great 
mass of the Democrats, both rankand file. It indicated asound public 
spirit in all classes, which would ensure a prompt acquiescence in 
the legal decision of all disputed questions, and would make im- 
possible among us those disorders arising from disputed elections, 
which have been the bane of our sister republics. Both in agree- 
ing to the creation of that tribunal, and in the practical acceptance 
of its decision, the leaders of the party gave to the country a 
pledge of devotion to order, which they cannot retract without 
destroying all public confidence in themselves. 

And yet the Potter Resolution for a partial and partisan inves- 
tigation, carried through the House under the previous question, 
has no logical meaning if it be not this. Its author has been be- 
fore the public as the representative of the doctrine that it is 
the duty of the House to undertake such an investigation, and if 
it find no election has been made, to proceed to make one. The 
refusal to allow debate or entertain amendment, even when it was 
evident that no time would be gained thereby, is proof enough 
that something beyond a mere inquiry into facts is aimed at, 
and that that something could not be brought to the light of day 
with safety. On the other hand, both by the omission of all Re- 
publican leaders from the committee, and the selection of Adullam- 
ites like Butler and weaklings like General Cox to represent that 
party, there is evidence that the management of the proposed 
inquiry will be as partisan as its origin. In making that selection, 
as well as by his whole bearing since his election to the speaker- 
ship, Samuel J. Randall has labored to destroy the good opinion 
entertained of him by his fellow citizens of both parties, and there 
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are few who will regard with regret the certainty that this is the 
last Congress which will number him among its members. 

It is quite certain that, however much the House may desire to 
unseat President Hayes, it has not the power to do so. The refu- 
sal of the Electoral Tribunal to go behind the official returns, in 
the case of the disputed States, is quite final as regards that. No- 
thing but a mandate from the Supreme Court, or a joint-instruction 
from the two Houses, directing them at the time to do otherwise, 
could give to the result of such investigations as these any perti- 
nence to the main questions in dispute. 

The first and chief effect of the passage of this resolution is to 
make the Republican party a unit as never before. It puts Mr. 
Hayes at last in the van of the party; but it also intensifies party 
feeling as could no other false step on the part of the Democracy. 
Those who have been accustomed to let their party principles and 
loyalty sit very lightly upon them, are beginning to feel that they 
cannot afford to be indifferent to party lines; they are refreshing 
their memories as to the fact that, while there are bad elements in 
both parties, the Democratic party has a peculiar nack of giving 
up its control to the baser element in its ranks. 


THE extreme advocates of resumption are anything but pleased 
with Secretary Sherman. They see no effectual way to resump- 
tion, except the annihilation of our treasury notes by the conversion 
of that part of the debt into interest-bearing bonds. They would 
have no paper-money in the country, except the notes of the banks 
of issue. In this they take exactly the opposite ground from that 
held by the principal English economists, and by the British 
Boards of Trade. These have been urging the government to 
redeem the promise made by Sir Robert Peel in 1844, that in 
thirty years the bank circulation should be replaced by treasury 
notes issued by the government. For they hold that the power 
to issue paper-money is a power to borrow money without payment 
of interest, and that this advantage should be monopolized by the 
nation, and not conferred upon private corporations of any sort. 

We regard Secretary Sherman’s view as the wiser of the two; 
but we see no wisdom in his recent grab at the loose gold of the 
country, as a means to make resumption safe and possible. His 
resumption will be effected, if at all, at a heavy and needless ex- 
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pense to the nation, for even if he does not aim at destroying the 
greenback circulation, he does very largely duplicate it as debt, by 
issuing large quantities of new bonds, whose price in gold is to 
be hoarded in the treasury and not to be spent in the redemp- 
tion of others which are overdue. By the amount of every bond 
he sells under this arrangement, he deprives the nation of the 
advantage it enjoys in having an equal amount of treasury notes in 
circulation. He might just as well have converted as many treas- 
ury notes into national bank notes, (as indeed the extremists pro- 
pose), and have left to the banks the responsibility of redemption. 

It seems altogether likely that Congress will not adjourn until 
it has tied the Secretary’s hands, as regards any further contrac- 
tion of the treasury notes. The bill forbidding their withdrawal 
from circulation has passed the House, and, as there is no hearty 
opposition to it even from Wall street, there seems every reason to 
expect its passage by the Senate. The fact is a sign of the times, 
for it shows that the silly prejudice against our paper-money has 
been at last exploded by the evidence of facts, and that the day is 
past when it can be held up to scorn and horror as the source of 
all our financial evils. 


THE award of the tribunal of arbitration, created under the 
Treaty of Washington, to adjudicate upon the Canadian Fishery 
Claims, has driven one more nail into the coffin of arbitration. 
Not only is the finding itself grossly unjust and excessive, but the 
question as to the binding force of a mere majority of arbitrators, 
in the absence of a treaty provision on that head, is any thing but 
certain. Dr. Woolsey’s theory that a majority binds, because the 
maxims of the Civil (Roman) Law decide the question, is, indeed, 
the doctrine of the great text-writers of the seventeenth century, 
and has passed from them to authors of our own age. But that 
maxim derived its force from a view of the authority of the Civil 
Law which both England and America have always repudiated. 
It is part of the theory of the universal and perpetual dominion of 
the Holy Roman Empire, which breathed its last at the opening of 
this century. It has been kept above ground by writers on inter- 


national law, because it furnishes so much material for filling up 
the defective holes and corners of their systems. And on this par- 
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ticular point, its validity is more than usually questionable. This, 
an issue of the international law of the sea, and the maritime law 
of the Romans was not their own Civil Law, but the Law of the 
Rhodians, which they found universally current in the regions we 
call the Levant. It would probably be difficult, in the present 
state of our knowledge of the Lex Rhodia, to allege any maxim 
from it which would govern the present case. Nor do the authors 
of the Treaty of Washington seem to have accepted any such prin- 
ciple, for they have expressly settled this question by treaty pro- 
vision as regards the other Boards of Arbitration to be created 
under that Treaty, although they omitted to do so in this case. 
And if we apply to this omission the universal maxim of interpre- 
tation: expressio unius, exclusio alterius, we find that it leaves the 
question altogether an open one. This was the view taken by the 
London 7imes as to the force of the Treaty, and it distinctly cen- 
sured the British authors of the Treaty for this cardinal omission. 

Secretary Evarts very properly recommends that the money to 
pay the award be appropriated, and the State Department be vested 
with freedom of action in the matter. He sees a way out of the 
difficulty in connection with the rash statements of international 
law made by the representatives of the English Government. 
Before he pays the money, he will insist on a full and categorical 
acceptance by England of the unsound and dangerous principles 
on which the award was based, or, failing that, he will have the 
whole matter re-opened: 

Another pending question, growing out of the Washington 
Treaty, will be well disposed of if the bill now before Congress 
should pass that body. It will allow all those who hold unsettled 
claims to sue them in the Court of Claims, with right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court. As both courts will be governed by the lan- 
guage of the Treaty and of the Geneva Award, there can be no 
objection to this plan from any quarter. And when all these cases 
have been disposed of, nothing will remain but to remit the bal- 
ance on hand to the English Exchequer. 


WE sincerely hope that nothing will come of the vague threats 
of another Fenian invasion of Canada, in case England begins a 
war upon Russia. It is altogether certain that such an invasion 
would lead to no change in the distribution of English troops, and 
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would in no way contribute to the success of any uprising contem- 
plated in Ireland. And when looked at from the Canadian point 
of view, it is seen to be a wanton and wicked attack upon a peace- 
ful community, in revenge for wrongs for which they are not in the 
least responsible. Whatever sympathy is felt in America for the 
Irish nationalists, will be greatly impaired by another of these 
mad assaults on the Dominion, and that sympathy is to day far 
weaker than it would have been, had the Fenian leaders confined 
their military efforts to the only field of operations where there is 
a possibility either of success or of honorable failure. 

It is one of the disadvantages of our system of government, 
that our rulers find it very hard to put a stop to these violations 
of our duties to our neighbor country. But in these days of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, it should be not impossible to exercise an 
efficient surveillance along our Northern frontier, and, as we still 
have a few companies of soldiers wearing the national uniform, to 
repress any hostile movement across the border. 


THE political parties are getting under way for the Fall election, 
and the Republicans have good reason to hope that they will re- 
cover their control of the House of Representatives, although they 
will lose that of the Senate. Certainly the Democrats in Con- 
gress have left no stone unturned to make the Republican party 
both united in itself and popular throughout the doubtful districts, 
unless it be the failure to pass Mr. Wood’s Tariff Bill. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the nomination of Mr. Hoyt for Governor was a mistake, 
since a better man, Mr. Grow, was in the field; and it is not the 
less likely to alienate some votes, since it was a clear victory of “ the 
machine ” over the better elements of the party. 

The National Greenback party have certainly not improved 
their chances by the proceedings of their State Convention. A 
body in which Damon Y. Kilgore plays so prominent a part, does 
not commend itself to the community at large, by its sobriety 
of judgment and the soundness of its views. Mr. Kilgore seems 
fairly to have captured the Convention, and, despite some pro- 
tests from the hard-handed element, he had very much his own 
way in shaping its utterances. The ticket, indeed, is not a bad 
one, in some respects ; but there is no man in the ranks of the party, 
whom Pennsylvania would care to see in the seat which Mr. Hart- 
ranft is about to vacate. 
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THE death of Prof. Henry is even a greater loss to American 
science than was that of Prof. Agassiz. Prof. Henry was a sort of 
central figure in our scientific world, by reason of both the respect 
commanded by his brilliant record as a physicist, and his genial 
character and kindly humor, as well as his position in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It is to his consumate administrative abilities, 
that the Institution owes very much of its success. His integrity 
was equal to his intellectual and scientific greatness ; and, with mani- 
fold opportunities to make money by turning aside from the strict 
path of scientific research, he lived comparatively a poor man. He 
would have left his family unprovided for, had not a fund of fifty 
thousand dollars been subscribed—very largely in this city—to 
supply his and their wants. He was to have received the first in- 
stalment of the interest on the first day of June. 

Prof. Henry’s name is enrolled alongside those of Faraday, 
Forbes, Agassiz, Cuvier, Owen, Liebig, as a scientific man who be- 
lieved that there was “an intelligence at the heart of things.” 
One of the last acts of his life was a letter stating the grounds of 
his belief in God. _ His faith was not a blind inkling of the Un- 
known and Unknowable of Herbert Spencer, or of the Something 
best called Nothing, of John Tyndall. It was faith in God, a per- 
sonal and spiritual “ Being of all perfections,” the Unchangeable in 
contrast to a world of changes. 


PHILADELPHIA is, as yet, the only city on the American continent 
which, with all respect to the growing and promising Gardens of 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, has naturalized a first-class Zoological 
Garden. That she has been enabled to do this has been due, pri- 
marily, to the high character of the gentlemen who have had charge 
of its direction and management, and, secondarily, to the very large 
amount of means it has received by reason of the great number of 
visitors in the Centennial and preceding year. This latter has 
enabled it to expand very rapidly and to accomplish, in a short 
time, what is generally the result only of the growth of many 
years. Apart from its function asan object-teacher and the afford- 
ing of rational recreation to jaded citizens, the scientific value of 
the collection in the Philadelphia Garden is remarkable, consider- 
ing the short period of itsexistence. It consisted, according to the 
Report of the Directors for the year ending 28th February, 1878, 
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of 434 Mammals, 453 Birds, 58 Batrachians and 63 Reptiles. 
Among these are some specimens which never, so far as has been 
ascertained, have been heretofore exhibited in any Zoological 
Garden. All of the Carnivora and larger faunz are first-rate speci- 
mens of their respective kinds, with none of the blemishes or 
deformities which are so common with menagerie-bred animals. 
During the past year—the least favorable thus far of the Society’s 
existence,—the number of visitors was 203,773, and the receipts 
from admissions $39,555.50. It is matter of congratulation to our 
community, that so important and attractive an institution should 
have taken so permanent a root in our City in so short a time. 


SANITARY LEGISLATION IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY! 


A PLEA FOR A STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


State Board of Health, that is to say, putting the matter into 
A its abstract form, the authoritative embodiment of organized 
and methodized effort to protect the inhabitants of a commonwealth 
against the inroads of disease, and thus secure to each individual 
a longer and happier life than he could otherwise have enjoyed, 
although a new idea perhaps to a Philadelphia audience, is by no 
means to be classed, as many of you may suppose, among modern 
and new-fangled inventions. It is emphatically not a “ Yankee 
notion,” although it has taken root on Yankee soil. On the 
contrary, few institutions can claim a more venerable ancestry. 
The first State Board of Health of which we have any authentic 
record was instituted by a man, known by reputation to most of 
us, named Moses—a man of great natural ability and brilliant at- 
tainments, “skilled in all the learning of the” most highly civilized 
people of his day—to whom, indeed, thoughtful historians do not 
hesitate to assign a front rank as a sagacious legislator. So wise, 
in fact, was his statesmanship that it is not easy to explain it, unless 
we admit the generally received opinion that, in addition to his 


innate intellectual powers and conspicuous early advantages, he 
was favored with the special counsel of the Most High, the source 


' Read before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, March 7th, 1878. 
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of all wisdom, and the author of all good government. Allowing 
this, his sanitary administration is elevated at once to the plane of 
inspiration for its foundation, and the State Board of Health stands 
side by side with the church as a means of alleviating misery and 
elevating humanity. Whichever view we may take of it, certain 
it is that his hygienic code, which has fortunately been preserved 
to us, is the model for, and contains the germs of, all sanitary legis- 
lation from his day to ours. And the key-note of his admirable 
system is “ Puriry—purity of air, purity of food, purity of water, 
purity of clothing, purity of habitation, purity of person, purity of 
life. Beyond this we shall never get as a foundation-principle for 
sanitary science”. What a nation must that have been which this 
great leader, legislator and hygienist brought to the borders of the 
promised land! Fancy them, for a moment, at the end of their 
forty years of open air life, the only life, I am tempted to say, in 
which it is possible to realize the full luxury of living. Think of 
those six hundred thousand warriors, all in the vigor of perfect 
manhood, not one among them decrepit from age,—for every soul 
that had lived long enough to have become tainted with Egyp- 
tian corruption in body or mind, before the exodus, with but two 
single exceptions, had died,—most of them, therefore, in the full 
flush of early strength, their muscles hardened by a thousand 
marches and countermarches, their forms developed to the standard 
of perfection by constant military exercise and rigid adherence to 
hygienic rules, their heads proudly erect with the consciousness of 
victory in many a hard-fought fight,—picture to yourselves that 
goodly array of noble matrons, full of gracious dignity, walking with 
free, untrammelled steps and firm but easy carriage, able to make 
their day’s march even with their infants in their arms or on their 
shoulders, ignorant of aching backs or weary limbs,—fancy those 
joyous, blooming maidens, their cheeks flushing with a hue almost 
divine, born of a blood perfectly pure, because fed on heavenly food 
free from all taint or germ of disease, their laughter-loving eyes 
sparkling with the very radiance of the sun itself, in whose health- 
giving, joy-inspiring rays they daily basked, their countenances 
beaming with that unrestrained kindliness which the consciousness 
of perfect innocence and purity alone inspires,—their unconstricted 
forms and lithe limbs eloquent of grace and happiness—see even 
the little children, as soon as they are able to take care of their 
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own steps, not peevishly craving help, but sturdily shouldering 
their pet-lambs, taking up the milk-white kids in their little, round, 
sun-dyed arms, and proudly bearing their part in the labors of the 
camp and the cavalcade. And here and there among them all, the 
consecrated Levite, clad in his robes of sacred authority, at once 
the minister of religion and hygiene, in his own person an exem- 
plar of health and holiness, ever on the watch to see that no ordi- 
nance, whether looking God-ward, man-ward or beast-ward, be 
neglected or infringed. In all the vast host no decrepitude, no in- 
firmity, no deformity, no pallid faces, no blotched skins, only bright, 
beautiful, exultant health. 

Truly the sun never shone on such a sight before or since. Can 
we imagine it? We miserable, irritable, excitable, nervous, dys- 
peptic, neuralgic, hysterical, hypochondriacal wretches, men with- 
out sinew or stomach, women without muscle or bust,—dare we 
hope that such a grand, comely, vigorous race will ever enjoy the 
light of God’s heaven in our land? Yes, it may be. But not until 
the care of health becomes again, as it was then, a part of religion; 
and disease and imperfection are seen by all to be displeasing to 
Him who made all things good. Not until the law-giver feels, as 
he did then, his responsibility as the protector of the health of the 
people. Not until offences against public health are punished as 
they were then, as certainly and as vigorously as offences against 
private property. 

Is it to be wondered at that this pure-blooded, healthful nation 
swept over the fields of fair Palestine almost without opposition 
from the sensuous, enervated and diseased inhabitants of the land? 
That Sihon, king of the Amorites and Og, the king of Bashan, 
found armies and incantations alike powerless to stay its victori- 
ous march? ‘That it founded there a dynasty whose power was 
felt from the Nile to the Euphrates, and accumulated stores of 
wealth which made its capital the wonder of the world for beauty 
and magnificence ? 

And what a commentary have we on the far reaching effects of 
wise sanitary legislation in the types of that historic race, no longer 
a nation, as we see them to-day, forming an essential and an im- 
portant element in every nationality on the face of the globe. In 


spite of centuries of oppression, degradation, persecution, martyr- 
dom, ever coming to the surface with renewed vigor; their men, 
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sound in body and keen in intellect, of great commercial ability 
and commanding statesmanship; their women, full of that passion- 
ate self-devotion which marks true womanhood, cheerful because 
healthful, not shirking the burdens of life, fond sisters, irreproach- 
able wives, wise, as well as loving mothers—their children growing 
up as “ young olive plants around their tables,’ and every man “his 
quiver full of them.” 

If we turn now from the most devout to the most powerful and 
the most intellectual of the nations of antiquity, do we find the 
public health any less a matter of religious observance or of legis- 
lative oversight? Far up on that hillside, glittering with polished 
marbles, see the temple of Hygeia, “ the sweet, smiling goddess of 
health,” nestling under the shadow of the loftier fane of Esculapius, 
her fabled father, unless, indeed, her lovely image stands side by side 
with his severer form in the same noble shrine ; or, as on the Acro- 
polis, sharing the honors of the goddess of wisdom herself, who dis- 
dained not to be called Minerva-Hygeia. One of the fairest con- 
ceptions of an age which combined, to an exceptional degree, 
poetry of thought and diction with soundness of judgment, owing 
to the very fact that it appreciated so much more thoroughly than 
any other (except the Mosaic), the absolute necessity of corporeal 
sanity to the possession of mental sanity,—all the wonderful pow- 
ers of poets, sages and artists were lavished in giving expression 
to her ideal, as the divinity whose special care should be the be- 
stowment and maintenance of physical health. The embodiment 
must needs have been feminine, because the mother, the nurse, the 
wife, have for their special function, that daily ministry to the 
bodily welfare and necessities of offspring and of husband, that 
constant presence inand care of home, which are the two essentials 
of health in the family and in the individual. She must needs be 
youthful, as presenting ever to the mind of the entranced beholder 
that period of life when a blood unvitiated by vice or excess courses 
through a frame unmarred by violence or exposure, and colors a 
cheek unstained by sin. Purity must look forth from her eyes and 
truth sit enthroned on her brow; for unbridled passion and soul- 
torturing deceit are equally inimical to the preservation of perfect 
health. Her form must be lithe, vigorous and well nourished, but 
not redundant, as showing her adorers that neither asceticism on 
the one hand, nor gluttony and voluptuousness on the other, are 
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allowable in her worship; cheerfulness must radiate from her every 
feature, since gloom and despondency are the recognized foes of 
sanity, whether of body or mind; and over all, pervading expres- 
sion of feature and pose of limb, must be that indescribable charm 
of gentleness, as teaching her votaries that in the mutual inter- 
change of kindly sentiment and act they should greatly promote 
the common health and common weal. And so has the lovely in- 
spiration come down to us, immortalized by the sculptor’s art, a 
frank and joyous maiden full of tender grace, robed in chaste and 
flowing vestment. 

The author of New England’s Centennial Ode, has drawn so 
true a picture of her, under another name, that, mutato nomine, I 
cannot forbear quoting his mellifluous lines :— 


«« Who cometh over the hills, 

Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 

Making music before her feet ? 
Her presence freshens the air, 

Sunshine steals light from her face, 
The leaden footsteps of care 

Leap to the tune of her pace, 
Fairness of all that is fair, 

Grace at the heart of all grace! 
Sweet’ner of hut and of hall, 

Bringer of life out of naught, 
Hysgeia, oh, fairest of all 

The daughters of Time and Thought.” 

And who are the worshippers of this charming maiden-divinity ? 
Enthusiastic youth alone or thoughtless girls? Nay, prominent 
before her shrine see the grave censors, men full of years, of ripe 
experience and vast authority. Into such hands is the health of 
the people entrusted, and so do they appreciate the sacredness of 
their great trust. How they discharged their duties, witness the 
twenty aqueducts, bringing water of perfect purity to Rome, some 
of them for more than sixty miles, through rocks and mountains, 
over gorges and valleys, on magnificent arches over one hundred 
feet in air, and supplying to each inhabitant, man, woman and 
child, three hundred and twenty-two gallons per day. Witness 
the labyrinth of sewers over which the ancient city hung, as if 
suspended, while loaded wains might drive, or vessels sail beneath 
her palaces. A proud man was Frontinus, the Consul of the Waters. 
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Two lictors bore their fasces before him when he went without the 
walls, and a long retinue, architects, slaves and secretaries accom- 
panied and followed after. 

But a change comes o’er the spirit of our dream. The statue 
of the “sweet, smiling goddess” is hurled from its pedestal, with 
its companion deities, creations of mere human imagining. A 
great religious revolution is followed by a fearful political convul- 
sion, and this, in turn, by a wave of barbaric invasion, until finally, 
the civilized world is, in its religious aspect, overshadowed by the 
gloomy pall of a monasticism which, too often, borrowed the evil and 
rejected the good of the faiths which it had supplanted, and which it, 
in its political aspect, dashed into ten thousand fragments by the 
battle axe of feudalism. No room now for State Boards of Health. 
Priestcraft forbids—for what are these vile bodies but tools of the 
devil for working the damnation of souls. The sooner they rot 
the better. Statecraft forbids—for how is concert of action for the 
public weal possible where every man’s hand is against his neighbor, 
and every mile-square principality is an independent sovereignty, 
observing at best an armed neutrality with all around it. And 
what do we find to be the result? Pestilence after pestilence stalks, 
unrebuked, through the helpless, horror-stricken land. The black 
death piles its putrid monuments high in the streets, claiming, dur- 
ing a single century, twenty-five million victims—the plague fills 
all the cities of fair Italy with loathesomeness and mourning; 
whole villages are, not decimated—that were a trifle,—but actually 
depopulated by the deadly breath of the pest; hamlets left solitary 
for long years,—given over to the wolf, the owl and the bat. Two 
million lepers taint the air and horrify the sight in France alone at 
a single period, and not less than nineteen million are scattered 
throughout Europe. On the high seas more brave men die of 
scurvy than by battle, shipwreck, and all the calamities of sea-life 
together. One-tenth of mankind perish in the horrid embrace of 
small pox, and as many more bear its disfigurements as long as 
they live. In England alone four hundred thousand deaths a year 
are due to this dread disease. 

But, again a change. The fetters of religious despotism are 
broken; manhood reasserts its claims; the body is once more seen 
to be worthy of reverence, as the masterpiece of its Creator 
and the temple of his Spirit; shattered nationalities are cemented 
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together once more; concert of action is again possible; sanitary 
science again presses her claims; sanitary legislation is again 
ventured upon; until, at last, every country in Europe has its State 
Board of Health under one form or another, and one name or an- 
other. Under this new and happier order, the plague has ceased 
to be a terror, widespread epidemics are constantly becoming less 
frequent and less destructive, and the average human life has been 
actually doubled in duration. So that, whereas, even as late as 
the fifteenth century, the mean length of life was twenty years in 
the kingdom of Great Britain, it is now forty years. Is it any 
wonder that with these twenty added years of adult productive 
life, she has grown rich in a rapidly increasing ratio? 

But it may be said, “‘ Oh, of course we admit the value of sanitary 
science and hygienic precautions, but what has that to do with a 
State Board of Health? We have our city Board of Health which 
looks after our interests in this respect; other cities have theirs, 
even villages may have, there is no law to prevent them; why 
saddle ourselves with an additional expense and cumbrous machin- 
ery, when we have practically all that we need ?” 

A very simple answer to this question might be found in the 
fact that the most earnest mover in the effort to obtain the estab- 
lishment of such a board in our own state, has been the Board of 
Health of the city of Philadelphia. Those who are engaged in the 
arduous task, the too often thankless and always unremunerative 
task, of caring for the health of a great city, know only too well 
their weakness in the eyes of municipal law. They crave the sup- 
port, the assistance, the advice, of a body which looks to the high- 
est power in the state for its existence and its authority. So far 
from regarding such an advance in sanitary legislation with jeal- 
ousy or suspicion, they earnestly desire it, to enable them to ac- 
complish needed reforms and to stem abuses which ignorance, pre- 
judice and self-interest have made too strong for them. 

But to answer the objection more in detail—It is desirable to 
have such a body in the state in order to organize local effort, and 
make acquired information available. The isolated sanitarians and 
local health boards, scattered here and there throughout the Com- 


monwealth, are maintaining an unequal warfare against the common 
o 

foe. However great their individual abilities, however earnest 

their aims, however unselfish and heroic their devotion, they are, 
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after all, but guerillas and half-drilled militia, too often dissipating 
their strength and wasting their ammunition in misguided and even 
antagonistic movements. A central, supervisory power and com- 
mon head, would convert this chaotic body of stragglers into a com- 
pact, thoroughly trained, intelligently directed army, acting in 
harmony throughout the entire state, equipped with all the means 
of defence that modern science can furnish, and able to utilize the 
valuable information collected in every corner of its vast domain. 

In the second place, humiliating as it may seem to a citizen to 
acknowledge the fact, the large majority of the inhabitants of the 
state do not live in cities or even in villages. They are agriculturists, 
living on'their owndomains. But their lives and health are as de- 
serving of watchful care on the part of the authorities as though they 
dwelt cramped up between brick walls; and, moreover, they are so 
intimately connected with inhabitants of cities as food-producers, 
that it is greatly to the interest of the latter that they should at 
least provide that food free from all taint of contagion or disease. 
That itis not so, in many instances, is notorious. Numerous cases 
of typhoid fever have been traced to milk brought from dairies 
which have been exposed to infection, or which has been adulterated 
with polluted water. This class of the community, leading isolated 
lives away from the centres of information, are often surprisingly 
ignorant of the simplest laws of health. Hence arises the third 
function of the State Board, that of an instructor. This isstruc- 
tion it must convey to the adult population through intelligent 
agents, carefully selected from every township throughout the state, 
and by means of popular tracts upon health matters; and to the 
child, by placing elementary manuals of hygiene in all the public 
schools. In the fourth place, the rivers and streams of the state, 
which should bea source of health and wealth to the whole people, 
are often so polluted by the selfish misuse of a single small com- 
munity as to prove only carriers of disease and contagion. It is 
for a State Board of Health carefully to supervise all streams of 
potable water, especially those thus used by large cities, and to see 
to it that no mere monied interest shall be allowed to jeopardize 
the lives of thousands. 

Fifthly, six million acres ot land throughout this immense 
empire are still clothed’ with forests. Which of these forests shall 
be preserved as equalizers of. rain-fall, or to ward off the fury of 
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devastating gales, or the spread of deadly miasm, and which shall 
he removed to allow the ground which they cover to be reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes? These problems are too serious and too 
complex to be left to mere individual judgment, caprice or self- 
interest to solve. 

In the sixth place, swamp lands exist in various localities. Are 
they a source of febrile disease among those whose habitations are 
near them? If so, can they be drained, and made sources of 
revenue, and what are the proper steps to take to accomplish this 
result? This is a question for a state organization alone to decide. 

A new town is to be laid out, or a great public building, which 
will be the home of hundreds, is to be constructed. Advice is 
needed, that a healthy location may be selected, and all necessary 
preliminary arrangements for drainage, sewerage, and ventilation 
may be made at the outset, and thus the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars in subsequently remedying defects of plan and erection 
be avoided. 

Finally, although I by no means wish to be understood as 
claiming that this rapid summary exhausts the subject, however 
much it may have exhausted your patience, there are many excel- 
lent laws on the statute book, protecting the public health in 
various directions, as in regard to adulterations both of food and 
medicines, transportation of passengers and of live stock, sale of 
explosives and burning fluids, sale of poisons, and so on, which 
are, practically, dead letters. It is for the State Board of Health 
to acquaint the proper authorities with their duties and powers in 
respect to the enforcement of these acts, to galvanize these dead 
laws into life and activity. Allow me briefly to show in what ways 
the law now before the legislature, approved by the State Medical 
Society at its last meeting, aims to accomplish those objects. 

I claim, first, that its membership is such as to ensure efficient 
and intelligent action in every direction which I have indicated as 
demanded by the interests of the health of the people of the en- 
tire state. Section I reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it ts 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall, as soon as possible 
after the passage of this act, appoint six persons, five of whom 
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shall be physicians, in the State, of good standing and not less 
than ten years’ professional experience, and one of whom shall be 
a civil engineer of not less than ten years’ professional experience, 
who, together with the Secretary of Internal affairs, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the President of the Board of 
Health of the City of Philadelphia, shall constitute a board of 
health for the State, which board shall be denominated the “ State 
Board of Health of Pennsylvania.” 

Its majority, therefore, is made up of physicians, as that of every 
such board must be, from the singular fact that the very body of 
men who are most interested, from a selfish point of view, in hav- 
ing the community continue in a chronic state of ill health, is the 
only one which devotes its energies with any zeal or perseverance 
to the improvement of the public health. This is of course par- 
tially to be explained by the fact that no other class of men is 
brought so directly face to face with the causes of preventable 
disease and the misery which such disease entails. But this body 
can never be composed entirely from that profession, as the Massa- 
chusetts board might be for instance, inasmuch as the composition 
of the latter is not specified. One of its members is to be a civil- 
engineer of ripe experience. Hence, all problems brought before the 
board, in regard to drainage and sewerage, which are often difficult in 
their nature, and entirely beyond the province of medical men to 
decide, will be brought at once to a competent expert, whose con- 
nection with the Board will naturally lead him to especial study of 
such points in his own profession as have a bearing upon questions 
of this nature. Thus, much valuable time may be saved which 
would otherwise be consumed in seeking outside advice, and many 
unwise experiments be avoided. Another member is to be the Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs of the Commonwealth, and a third the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The facilities of these two func- 
tionaries, both for obtaining and diffusing information throughout 
every nook and corner, every village and hamlet, of this wide do- 
main, are very great, while the latter is the only one who has the + 
means of ascertaining, and the ability to alleviate, the sufferings of 
children growing out of unhygienic conditions in our public 
schools, as well as the power and opportunity of placing within 
their reach instruction on such elementary principles of the 
care of health as will enable them to train up healthy families in 
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healthful homes, when they take upon themselves the duties of 
citizenship. Finally, the President of the Board of Health of the 
City of Philadelphia is also to be a member of this Board. His 
presence will afford the Board information at first hand, and with 
the least possible delay, of fluctuations in health of the largest 
city and only seaport of the State, thus giving warning of threat- 
ened invasion of disease from foreign ports, and will at the same 
time acquaint the city authorities of any risk of infection travel- 
ling from the interior. Especially is it important as harmonizing, 
in the most complete manner, the working of the Central Advisory 
Board with all the local, more strictly executive boards, ensuring 
the removal of every possibility of friction or jealousy between 
them, as well as the promotion of the ready interchange of infor- 
mation of importance to the public health, throughout every por- 
tion of the State. So long as he is on it, no action is likely to be 
taken by the Board, however innocently, which could in any way 
conflict with the interests or dignity of the Philadelphia Board or 
of that of any other city. The mutual relations and reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities of these various bodies are thus summarized in 
Sections 7 and 8: 

«Section 7. It shall be the duty of all health officers and boards 
of health in the State, to communicate to said State Board of Health 
copies of all their reports and publications, also such sanitary in- 
formation as may be useful, and said Board shall promptly cause all 
proper information in its possession to be sent to the local health 
authorities of any city, village, or town in the State which may 
request the same, and shall add thereto such useful suggestions as 
the experience of said Board may supply.” 

“Section 8. It shall be the duty of the State Board to give all 
information that may be reasonably requested, concerning any 
threatened danger to the public health, to the health officer of the 
port of Philadelphia, quarantine physician and all other sanitary 
authorities in the State, who shall give the like information to said 
Board ; and said Board and said officer, said quarantine physician 
and said sanitary authorities, shall, so far as legal and practicable, 
co-operate together to prevent the spread of disease and for the 
protection of life and the promotion of health within the sphere of 
their respective duties. 


I am confident, however, that no more convincing argument 
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could be offered to the intelligent audience which I have the honor 
to address, in support of the urgent necessity for such an organi- 
zation, than the simple enumeration of its duties, as laid down in 
Section 5, which reads as follows :— 

“Section 5. The State Board of Health shall have the general 
supervision of the interests of the health and life of the citizens of 
this State. They shall especially study the vital statistics of this 
State, and endeavor to make intelligent and profitable use of the 
collected records of deaths and of sickness among the people ; they 
shall make sanitary investigations and inquiries respecting the 
causes of disease, and especially of epidemics; the causes of mor- 
tality, and the effects of localities, employments, conditions, ingesta, 
habits and circumstances on the health of the people. They shall, 
when required by the governor or the legislature, and at such 
other times as they deem it best, institute inspections of public in- 
stitutions throughout the State, and advise officers of the State, 
county, or local government, in regard to the location, drainage, 
water supply, disposal of excreta, heating and ventilation of such 
public institutions or buildings. They shall from time to time re- 
commend standard works on the subject of hygiene for the use of 
the schools of the State.” 

In order that the jealousy of unfaithful officials, or incompetent 
architects and engineers may not interpose insuperable obstacles 
to the carrying out of such of these provisions as relate to public 
institutions and places of resort, Section 9 makes it “the duty of 
all boards, officers and agents having the control, charge or custody 
of any public structure, work, ground or erection, or of any plan, 
description, outlines, drawings or charts thereof, or relating thereto, 
made, kept, or controlled under any public authority, to permit 
and facilitate the examination and inspection, and the making of 
copies of the same by any officer or person by said Board author- 
ized ; and the members of said Board and such other officer or 
person as may at any time be by said Board authorized, may, with- 
out fee or hindrance, enter, examine, and survey all grounds, erec- 
tions, vehicles, structures, apartments, buildings and places.”” While 
by a portion of Section 7, the “ Board is authorized to require 
reports and information (at such times, and of such facts, and gen- 
erally of such nature and extent, relating to the safety of life and 
promotion of health, as its by-laws or rules may provide) from all 
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public dispensaries, hospitals, asylums, infirmaries, prisons and 
schools, and from the managers, principals and officers thereof, and 
from all other public institutions, their officers and managers, and 
from the proprietors, managers, lessees and occupants of all places 
of public resort in the State; but” with the proviso that “such 
reports and information shall only be required concerning matters 
or particulars in respect of which it may in its opinion need in- 
formation for the proper discharge of its duties. Said Board shall, 
when requested by public authorities, or when they deem it best, 
advise officers of the State, county, or local government in regard 
to sanitary drainage, and the location, drainage, ventilation and 
sanitary provisions of any public institution, building, or public 
place.” 

The expenditures of the Board are expressly limited to $5,000 
per annum, and the salary of its secretary tog$3,000. Now when 
it is remembered that the average adult human life is worth $2,000 


to the State (many an able-bodied negro having been purchased at 
a higher figure in the ante dcllum days), it will be evident that if 
the Board succeeds in saving only four such lives annually, it will 
pay for itself. The Massachusetts Board, during the last five years 


of its existence, has expended, independently of the salary of its 
secretary, $21,180.64, a little more than $4,000 a year. In return 
for this, it is estimated by the Hon. Mr. Plunkett, the eminent 
financier and economist, that in single villages the saving in con- 
sequence of improved health conditions, due to the efforts of the 
Board, has exceeded all its expenditures for the entire State. The 
Michigan Board, during the past three years, has expended, inde- 
pendently of the salary of its secretary, $5,414.13, about $1,800 
yearly. It has been estimated that the saving to the State, in con- 
sequence of its existence, has amounted to a sufficient sum to build 
the new State Capitol, and leave a balance in the treasury to its 
credit of half as much more. 

General Sanitary Legislation in England, beyond a few scatter- 
ing enactments for particular local purposes, goes no further back 
than the Public Health Act of 1848. But during this interval of 
thirty years, so strong has been the impression made upon the 
public mind of the benefits resulting from the labors of its thor- 
oughly organized health service, that in the year 1873, the loans 
authorized by the Local Government Board and the Secretary of 
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State, for the execution of sanitary improvements amounted to 
£980,153, or five million dollars. 

The first State Board of Health in this country was established 
by the enlightened State of Massachusetts in 1869. During the 
following years, eight states: viz., Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Virginia and Wisconsion, cau- 
tiously followed her example; but by the expiration of that time, 
so valuable were the results already obtained in that state and in 
Michigan (which was but three years later in organizing its Health 
Bureau), in the diminution of disease and mortality and the conse- 
quent gain to the wealth-producing power of the people, so im- 
portant and useful to the statistician, the economist and the legis- 
lator, was the information collected by their agents and published 
in their reports, that during the following year no less than eight 
more states wheeled into line, adding to the list Colorado, Illinois, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 

The youngest born, as well as the oldest, of the sisterhood of 
states, have, therefore, seen the wisdom of adorning their statute 
book with such enactments, at once enlightened, sagacious and 
humane. Let Pennsylvania see to it that she does not lag behind 
until she loses her reputation as the home of an intelligent people, 
alive to the issues of the day and comprehending the necessities 
of an advancing civilization. 


BENJAMIN LEE, A. M., M. D. 








THE RELATION OF THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY TO 
SCIENCE.* 


THERE is a spirit of inquiry abroad in the land, that finds 

nothing too sacred for investigation, and nothing too long 
accepted to be questioned. By delving in musty records, it has 
brought to light evidence which has often resulted in reversing 
popular estimates of the great dead, and done justice to those upon 
whose heads causeless obloquy had been heaped. 


*Read before the New York Academy of Science, February 11th, 1878, 
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He who would devote himself to such researches, should culti- 
vate a judicial temper, and hold himself ready to lay aside old 
opinions, however cherished, and to accept new ones, however con- 
trary to previous beliefs, if the evidence so requires. If this be 
true in matters of merely physical or historical research, how much 
more in those about which personal interests and living passions 
centre? One of these questions I propose to consider in some of 
its bearings this evening. The pursuit of scientific truth, Prof. 
Huxley tells us, tends eminently to cultivate that judicial frame of 
mind which allows no prejudice or personal interests to sway it, 
but rises into the calm regions of truth, and bases its verdict solely 
upon the evidence. I think myself happy, therefore, in being this 
evening permitted to address those whose studies, tastes and incli- 
nations tend to fit them to hear impartially what may be offered 
for thetr consideration. 

That which I propose to examine, is the Mosaic Cosmogony in 
its Relations to Science. It is found, as all know, in the first two 
chapters of Genesis, and may be divided into two parts, the first 
relating to matters preceding the creation of man, the second to 
matters which came after that event. As the subject is far too 
large to be treated in an evening, I shall confine myself to the first 
part. Before going farther, I would say that I have no controversy 
with those who think some more ancient person than Moses wrote 
this account. Whether he did, or did not, is unimportant so far as 
the present discussion is concerned. For convenience, and as ex- 
pressing my belief that Moses either wrote it, or incorporated it 
into his history, I shall speak of it as the Mosaic Account. 

The first part of this narrative—the part preceding man—is 
found in the first twenty-seven verses of the opening chapter of 
Genesis. A cursory examination will suffice to show that it con- 
tains two distinct classes of statements, one pertaining to cer- 
tain acts of God, as “ God saw,” and “ God said ;”’ the other, per- 
taining to purely physical matters, as: ¢. g., “the earth was with- 
out form,” or, “darkness was upon the deep,” or, “the waters 
were gathered unto one place.” The former are outside of the 


domain of science, their consideration would be inappropriate 
here. The latter are strictly within the sphere of science, both 
as to the statements themselves and as to their order of ar- 
rangement. It is not necessary to tell me what are the opinions 
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which many eminent scientists hold in regard to this narrative, 
for I am well aware that those who claim for themselves, above all 
others, this honorable name, are almost unanimous in the belief 
that the story of creation in Genesis, whatever its value or char- 
acter in other respects, is not a record of actual events; or, if it 
states truths, that their chronological arrangement is hopelessly 
wrong. 

It may be presumptious, in the eyes of the non-scientific world, 
for an individual like myself to question such men, but no one 
imbued with the spirit of scientific research would ask me to 
do otherwise. 

This account of the creation,as recorded by Moses, sustains one 
of three relations to modern science. Its statements are of sucha 
character that their truth or falsehood is a matter of indifference ; 
or, secondly, its statements contradict facts which, unknown at the 
time it was written, have since been discovered; or, thirdly, its 
statements are in accordance with all the facts. 

It will at once occur to you that the only satisfactory mode of 
determining which of these is the true relation of that story to 
science, is to compare its statements, one after the other, carefully 

‘and minutely with the facts of our earth’s history. Those who 
deem it a fable must feel satisfied with such a test, since that would 
most readily make manifest its errors, while those who, for reasons 
satisfactory to themselves, accept it as true, must admit that the 
more we know of the facts of the ante-human world, the better 
able we shall be to see their agreement with what Moses wrote. 
The only statements in Geology and Astronomy, pertaining to our 
earth’s early history, which we are at liberty to regard as facts, are 
those as to which all, or at least nearly all, scientists are agreed. It 
is with these only that I propose this evening to collate the Mosaic 
record. 

I regret exceedingly that Huxley, or Tyndall, or Dr. Draper, or 
some other admitted authority in physical science, among those 
who have called this story a myth, has not aided us in forming a 
true estimate of its character, by clearly and distinctly setting forth, 
in simple language, their own version of the matter, placing each 
event in its proper order relative to the others. This was earnestly 
requested of Prof. Huxley, through the columns of the JV. Y. 77rz- 
dune, before he gave his lectures in New York. From his refusal 
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to comply with what seemed a reasonable request, I am obliged to 
present such a statement myself. It lacks the weight of their 
great authority, but I deem it fortunate that I address those who 
are familiar with the facts of which I shall speak, and to whose 
friendly criticisms I can trust to set me right if I err, either as to 
the facts themselves, or the order of their occurrence. 

The following propositions are so generally admitted, that few 
who have considered the evidence upon which they are based, will 
refuse to assent to them: 

First. The universe was not alwaysas it is. It had a beginning 
in the Great First Cause. 

Second. The earth was once a part of the nebulous mass from 
which the solar system was evolved, and, 

Third. While it remained an integral part, it had no individu- 
ality, and, of course, no form, nor shape. 

Fourth. Light is a mode of motion, and, consequently, before 
motion was imparted, darkness prevailed. 

Fifth. Motion, in the last analysis, is due to the same source as 
matter: viz., the Great First Cause. 

Sixth. At the earliest moment of the existence of matter, so 
far as science has any knowledge, it was not a solid, but it was a 
mobile substance, or, in other words, a fluid. 

Seventh. The first visible effect following the impartation of mo- 
tion, was the production of light. 

Eighth. But it was not such light as we now enjoy. It was 
faint and feeble, identical in quality with that which now is emitted 
by true nebulz. This, when examined through a spectroscope, 
presents three very narrow bright lines in the blue and green, and 
all others are missing. As cosmic condensation went on, the 
light improved in wealth of color until, as the nebulous matter 
passed from a gaseous to a liquid condition, and our globe had be- 
come a mass of melted lava—when this point had been reached— 
the light assumed all its present properties, and was good for all its 
present purposes. 

Ninth. This perfecting of the light marks an important advance 
in the development of our planet. It was attained while the earth 
was yet self-luminous, and, consequently, before day and night began 
their alternations. The world had long turned upon its axis, but 
being, like the sun, self-luminous, there was no darkness upon it 
and, of course, no division of time into day and night. ° 
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Tenth. The earth continued to cool, and at length after many 
centuries reaching a temperature below 1,000° F., ceased to be lu- 
minous. Then, for the first time, one side was illuminated as now 
by the sun, while the other was plunged in darkness. The earth 
itself formed the division between the two, and from this point day 
and night began their alternation. 

Eleventh. By this reduction of temperature, oxygen and hydro- 
gen were permitted to unite as water, not yet a fluid but covering 
the earth with dense vapor, whose extent may be imagined when 
we recollect that it contained the present oceans. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that such a covering excluded the solar rays. The next 
great stage of development was the deposition of the water and the 
admission of light, and for this was needed a temperature not much 
above the present. Life could then be possible, unless prevented 
by some other conditions. 

Twelfth. The descent of such a body of water as now fills the 
oceans, caused, while it continued, the most terrific uproar. There 
was not merely the falling of the waters of ten million Niagaras 
flung back again as steam, but the most violent earthquakes and 
electrical disturbance. 

Thirteenth. The close of this period was marked by an open 
space, above which, as now, floated the clouds, and through which 
appeared the sun, moon and stars, while beneath it the waters of 
present seas rolled in one vast shoreless ocean. 

Fourteenth. Although the atmosphere was clear enough for op- 
tical purposes, yet it was loaded with carbonic acid to a degree that 
rendered it unfit for its future inhabitants. No life, either vege- 
table or animal, except of the lowest orders, was then possible. 

Fifteenth. The waters at first covered the land as a rind covers 
an orange. 

Sixteenth. It is not known how long this condition continued ; 
but towards the end of the Archzan time the continents began to 
appear. They slowly increased in area until, in the Tertiary, they 
attained their present outlines and surface arrangements. 

Seventeenth. Sea-weeds, lycopods, equiseta, ferns, lepidodendra, 
cycads, pines, cypresses and other plants covered the land, or filled 
the waters from the Archzan time to the Cretaceous period, but 
among them were only the inferior orders. All were either spore- 
bearing or naked-seeded. In the Cretaceous, new orders were ad- 
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ded. The fossils henceforth present us with the remains of plants 
yielding true seeds, and trees bearing fruit which enclosed the seed, 
or, in the language of botany, angiosperms and palms. The ap- 
pearance of these was the great event of that period. 

Eighteenth. Such a flora, beginning in the Cretaceous, spread 
more widely, and became more numerous during the Tertiary, in the 
latter part of which they became, as now, the predominant vegetation. 

Nineteenth. It is an interesting fact that the continents were 
completed, and this more advanced vegetation became dominant in 
the same geological period. 

Twentieth. After this,a remarkable climatic change occurred. 
During the time of its continuance, known ‘to geologists as the 
Glacial Epoch, intense cold took the place of the previous warmth. 
As to the cause of this change, scientists differ very widely. Ina 
paper which I read before this society last winter, I gave the rea- 
sons which had induced in my own mind the belief that this period 
of cold was due to the combined effect of the increased diather- 
mancy of the atmosphere, caused by the elimination of carbonic 
acid, and of circumpolar uplifts of the egrth’s crust, and that these 
last, under solar and lunar attraction, had caused the earth to tilt 
from a position in which its axis was parallel to the moon’s, to its 
present inclination of 23%4°. As the moon’s axis is now inclined 
14° to the ecliptic, I conclude that the increase of obliquity was 
22°. However this may be, it is certain that nothing approaching 
our present zones of climate is indicated by the fossils of the Pale- 
zoic, Mesozoic or earlier Tertiary, while after the Glacial Epoch 
evidence of such zones abounds. 

For the present then I shall pass over the Glacial Epoch and 
only note, in conclusion, the great biological fact that every Aving 
species of fish, bird, reptile and mammal made its appearance sub- 
sequently to that time, or as Professor Dana puts it, “every fish, 
bird, reptile and mammal of the Tertiary is now extinct,” and with 
this lend my summary of our earth’s early history. It is but an 


outline, but is it true, so far as it goes? Some perhaps may question 
the infinite existence of matter, choosing to regard it as eternal. 
These, however, will be but few. Others may raise the question 
whether matter existed prior to motion ; whether it did or not, one 
thing is certain, light did not precede matter, and that, for present 
purposes, is all that need be admitted. 
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This much for the record as read in the rocks and sky. We 
turn now to that other record written on parchment nearly 4,000 
years ago, and comparing its statements with the twenty proposi- 
tions which have been enumerated, propose to test their quality. 

Before doing this, it will be well to lay down certain princi- 
ples for our guidance, certain rules of evidence which our good sense 
will approve. 

As we are now inquiring as to the truth of this account, ai/ 
questions relating to other parts of the Bible are to be ruled out. 
These statements are true or false in themselves, even were the 
remainder of the Bible blotted out of existence. Nor is there any 
question here as to whether there is a personal God, or whether he 
has made and given man a revelation, or whether miracles are pos- 
sible. All these, interesting and important as they may be, are 
utterly irrelevant. Are the statements true in these few verses ?—is 
all that we are now considering. 

The account is responsible for its own words, and for nothing 
else. This is a principle so evidently just, that you may almost 
wonder why I mention it, but a close adherence to it will obviate 
most of the objections which have been urged against this narra- 
tive. 1 shall hold to it with the utmost possible closeness ; as 
close as an astronomer would to a photograph of the late transit. 
It means what it says, is what I shall insist upon. 

It will be well to mention some things popularly attributed to 
this account but which are not there. 

Weare told that these events occurred about 6,000 years ago, and 
on this physical falsehood have been based arguments against its 
character. The account nowhere gives any date. As far as that 
goes, the creation may have been 6,000,000 or 6,000,000,000 years 
ago. 

It does not tell us the duration of the creative process, except 
so far as to let us know that it was not instantaneous, since it occu- 
pied atime in which were six days, on each of which a stage of 
progress was pronounced completed. 

it does not say how much, or how little, time elapsed between 
any two events. 

It does not speak of any vegetation except seed-yielding herb- 
age and trees whose fruit encloses the seed. 

It does not deny the existence of species coming down from 
more remote periods. 
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It does not deny that animal life preceded the vegetation of 
which it speaks. 

Thus I might go on and speak of many other things charged 
to this narrative, but which its own words do not sustain. These 
must suffice. 

Turning now to the narrative itself, we note in the first verse a 
clear and emphatic statement that the heavens and earth had a 
beginning, and that they were created by the Great First Cause, 
whom Moses styles Elohim, and we, in English, God. 

In a few words, the writer describes our earth’s condition. It 
was without form and void, a description in exact harmony with 
its once nebulous state. Hence, if science be a reliable witness, 
this clause is true. Reading on, we notice that before Moses says 
motion was imparted, we are told that darkness was upon the face 
of the abyss. If Moses errs here, it is a serious error, carrying 
with it the correlation of forces, for, according to that grand law, 
light cannot precede motion. In the next clause, we read that the 
same Power that created the heavens and earth imparted motion 
to the fluid mass. Here is agreement with our highest philosophy. 
But you will say, the text has it “upon the face of the waters.” 
On turning to my Lexicon, I find that the Hebrew word for waters 
is literally “ that which flows.” It is the exact analogue of our word 
fluid. It describes something not solid, something moving easily 
on itself. In perfect applicability and philosophical fitness the Mo- 
saic term, in this instance, far exceeds ourown. Our word, nebula, 
means a mist, a vapor, or a cloud, is the effort of one who had but 
little knowledge of the constitution of these bodies, and in his 
ignorance was forced to give them a name from appearances only, 
while the Hebrew word is such a name as one might give who 
thoroughly knew what a nebula really was. 

Motion having thus been imparted, Moses, or whoever is the 
responsible author of this account, immediately names one of its most 
important effects, and the first visible one. There was Light. 

Had a scientist of fifty years ago been writing this account 
from the standpoint of his most advanced knowledge, he would not 
have said the light was good, until God had divided between the 
light and the darkness. Everybody then thought that in some way 
these were mingled and needed to be separated. But we have al- 
ready seen that the light became good: 2. ¢., endowed with all its 
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present powers, long before our non-luminous earth divided be- 
tween the light and the darkness. And, as if to fix his meaning, 
the writer adds that the light was called day. and the darkness was 
called night. The writer says, too, that this was the first day; and 
certainly there could have been no such alternation ; no day in our 
common mode of speaking, before the earth divided between the 
solar rays upon the one side, and the darkness upon the other. 

In the next verses, the narrator still follows that which we have 
seen to be the scientific order, for the next stage of progress was, 
he says, the causing ¢o be an open expanse between the waters, as now, 
those above it in the clouds separating from those below it in the seas. 
Here I pause a moment to speak of that word which I have ren- 
dered “expanse,” but which our English Bible, following the Sep- 
tuagint, callsa firmament. The word in the original is Rakiah, from 
Rak-a or its cognate Rak-kak, the most misused word in the trans- 
lation. From a personal and conscientious examination of every 
text in the Bible where this word, or any of its cognates, occurs, I 
am bold to say that the idea of solidity does not in any single case 
enter into it. I am well aware that inthis I am opposed by many, 
but I appeal to the places where these words occur. It denotes 
first, and radically, the hammering thin of metals, a process well 
indicated by the sound of the word itself, rak-ah, or rak-ak ; then, 
in general, any thinning out with violence and noise. Now what 
better word in any language than this, to describe the process as sci- 
ence has made it known? There was the dense vapor hundreds of 
miles in thickness, to be reduced to the present thin and transpar- 
ent atmosphere, and there were the inconceivable violence and up- 
roar attending the process. 

The student of this account will note here an omission that has 
so perplexed translators that, to remove what they thought a difti- 
culty, some of them have interpolated a sentence. The Septuagint 
reads that this work was also pronounced good, but in the Hebrew, 
there is no such verdict. The fact which Geology and Chemistry 
have of late established, and which I have pointed out: viz., that 
the atmosphere was then unfit for life, vindicates the minute accu- 
racy of the author of this account. ~ The phenomena which marked 
the close of this epoch were the transparency of the atmosphere 
and the visibility of the heavens. Moses states, as the last fact 
in reference to it, that this expanse was called Heaven. 
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We now pass to another stage, and here again we observe the 
identity of the account with the story of the world, as Geology has 
made it known. The dry land beganto emerge. Evidently it had 
been under water. The waters were gathered into one place,—a 
remarkable statement to come from one who, living either in Egypt 
or Palestine, knew only of separate bodies of water and nothing of 
their real connection. We now know that the oceans are all one. 
How long the process of elevation, Moses gives no indication, but 
at last it came to an end, and physical geography admits that the 
present arrangement is “good.” Directly after this, we read of 
vegetation. The language is exact and peculiar. Weare told that 
the earth produced herbs yielding seed, and trees whose seed is in- 
side of the fruit. No other kinds are mentioned,* and when we turn 
to the geological record, we find such a flora appeared first in the 
Cretaceous. The account says that the fiat was obeyed; 2. ¢., the 
earth did bring forth such a flora; and then in the next verse, we 
are told, with apparent tautology, that the earth brought forth seed- 
yielding herbage, and trees with seeds enclosed in fruits, z. ¢., angi- 
osperms and palms, until they seem to have culminated and are 
pronounced good. The geological record makes this plain, for it 
tells us that, although these kinds appeared first in the Cretaceous, 
they increased in variety and number in the early Tertiary, and in the 
latter part became the dominant vegetation. Geology tells us that 
this event and the completion of the continents occurred in the 
Pliocene, and it is a matter for serious thought that the writer of 
this account also places both in one period. Geology and Genesis 
here also agree. 

I have thus collated the two records, as far as scientists agree 
among themselves as to our world’s history. I would willingly go 
into the remaining periods, but the limits of a paper and of your 
patience forbid. I will now tabulate the statements in these thir- 
teen verses and ask you, which of them science can deny without 
self-destruction. 

1. God the Creator of all. 


y 4 


2. The earth was once without form and void. 


*This may be questioned by some, for our Bibles say, “the earth brought forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed,” etc. Literally it reads, “the earth sprouted sprouts 
(of what ?) the herb yielding seed and the tree yielding fruit,” etc. It makes no dif- 
ference in the present argument, if we adhere to our common version. 
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. Before motion, darkness covered the deep. 

. God the origin of motion. 

. Light subsequent to motion. 

. Light “ good” before day and night began. 

. A division between the light and the darkness. 
. And then the first day. 

9. An expanse made dividing the waters above it from those 
below it. 

10. The condition not yet fit for the use of higher orders. Not 
“ good.” 

11. The present dry land was under water. 

12. The seas and oceans are really one. 

13. Their arrangement is good. 

14. The earth produced herbs yielding seed, and fruit trees 
whose seed was inside of their fruit. 

15. This was the culmination of vegetation ; 2. ¢. it was good. 

16. These two completions: viz., that of the dry land and that 
of vegetation, were in one period. I may add that this flora, ac- 
cording to Moses, preceded some great change which had to do 
with seasons, and that it also preceded, not a// life, but all living 
species of water vertebrates, such as whales and other sea monsters, 
all living species of fowl, all living species of cattle, beasts and 
other brute vertebrates and man. I need tell no geologist how 
exactly this accords with the reading of the fossils. 

The most remarkable thing by far about this account is not the 
character of its statements, but the truly scientific order in which 
they are arranged. Possibly, some profound thinker, meditating 
upon the wonders of the world about him, might have dreamed of 
a chaos, of an incumbent darkness, of a world beneath waters, 
and of some other of the matters here stated, although it is incon- 
ceivable that he alone of all writers should have uttered no false- 
hood, and put in the account no absurdities. But that he should 
have uttered even the fourteen propositions which I have enumer- 
ated, each exactly in its proper order, surpasses the wildest imag- 
ination. 

It will be observed that the narrative readily divides itself into 
three divisions, each based in the nature of things, and hence 
strictly philosophical in character. 

The first includes matter, motion and light, and extends to the 
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beginning of day and night. Nothing more has since been done 
to increase or diminish the first two, or to affect the third. 

The second division begins when the reduced temperature per- 
mitted water to exist as vapor: z. ¢. at about 1,000° Fahrenheit, and 
continued until the water had been reduced to its present condi- 
tion, filling the seas and floating in the clouds, but with a clear open 
atmosphere between. Nothing more has since been done in that 
direction. 

The third division begins with the land under water. It in- 
cludes the full development of the land and the culmination of 
vegetable life in the highest and best orders, and ends when these 
were pronounced good. 

What then is the relation of the Mosaic Cosmogony to Science ? 
It is not that of child to parent, for it antedates science by thous- 
ands of years. Nor is it that of parent to child, for sciénce hitherto 
has derived nothing from it. The relation is that of brotherhood: 
every lineament shows their common origin. A question then 
arises of deep interest to every student of nature. Is it possible 
that a series of absolutely true statements as to the early history 
of our globe could be made, which shall not afford at least sugges- 
tions and clues which may lead to unexpected discoveries ? 

There was a time, not very distant, when to speak of the Bible 
as affording a clue to the history or geography of the East brought 
a smile of derision upon the face of the Scientists of that day, but 
experience has proved that no book is so good a guide. Possibly 
the time is not distant when some future writer shall record a like 
change of opinion as to this ancient record of our world’s most 
ancient history. 

It is not my purpose to make this a complete discussion of this 
narrative. Time forbids, but you would perhaps be justified in 
complaining if I said nothing of “the days,” since their solution 
is to most the only serious problem in the account. How erron- 
eous this belief you have seen. 

There are two theories, each of which at the present day has 
numerous advocates. 

The first supposes that six days before Adam, our solar system, 
if not the universe, existed only in God’s decrees, and that during 
six common consecutive days he created and made all now existing. 
The second is held by those who, overwhelmed hy the diffi- 
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culties of such a theory and the infinite number of miracles needed 
by it, feel the necessity of more time and less miracles. These 
believe that “day” is merely a term for an indefinite period, or rather 
for a period of unknown length. They are, as I think, obliged 
somewhat to strain the meaning of words, they offer no satisfactory 
explanation of the fact that the evening is in each case named 
before the day, and they wholly ignore the peculiar wording in the 
Hebrew of the day clauses. 

The consideration of these and some other facts induced me to 
seek to discover a third explanation which should take in all the 
peculiarities of the text, and be in accordance with the facts of 
astronomy and geology. 

I will take your time only long enough to state the conclusion 
at which I arrived, leaving a fuller exposition for another occasion. 
To me it seems that these days are common days, each of which 
marks the close of a stage of progress which may have occupied 
thousands of years, and that they are numbered in the order of 
their occurrence: as first, second, third, &c., exactly as the 4th of 
July, 1876, marks the close of the colonial period and the begin- 
ning of national life. 

I trust that I have said enough to prove that this grand old 
chapter is not the fable many would have us to believe, and that 
others may be incited to study it. 


C. B. WarrinG, Ph. D. 


Note.—It has been suggested that angiosperms and palms may yet be found in 
formations older than the Cretaceous. Should this‘prove true, and should the begin- 
ning of such a flora prove to have been as remote even as Archean Time, it would 
only add to the astonishing coincidences which have been mentioned, for it would put 
the Mosaic vegetation nearer to the time when the dry land began to appear. It would 
present a synchronism at the beginning of the development, instead of at its close alone. 

The English version reads, «‘ The evening and the morning were the second day ;” 
and so for the others. The Hebrew says, “It was evening and it was morning, the 
second.”’ In this, it is followed by the Septuagint. 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS: 


I. 

HE subject of Savings Banks has already been so ably treated 
1 by an honored member of this Association, in an essay read 
at the Saratoga Convention, September 5th, 1877, that it will be 
necessary to confine this paper strictly to the subject—Post Office 
Savings Banks. Inthe paper above referred to the principle under- 
lying all Savings Banks was admirably set forth, and it was shown 
that such. accumulations, owned by various individuals, tend to 
produce comfort and pleasure, to encourage education, the arts and 
sciences, and to the enlightenment of the individual as well as the 
community where they exist. The doctrine of thrift did not begin 
with Jeremy Bentham’s “ Frugality Banks,” but the first princi- 
ples of prudent economy were clearly inculcated by Him who 
practiced it when He said: “Gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be lost.’”” The important question now before the American people 
is, how best to encourage habits of prudent economy and thrift, 
especially among the vast masses of the people who either spend 
their entire income or hoard it in the secret drawer, the buried 
pot, the old stocking, or the bed-tick. To do this successfully, an 
absolutely safe place must be found for the deposit of money, and 
at the same time the depositor must reap a fair and reasonable 
interest for the use of it. The early history of the Savings Bank in 
England, and in this country, is almost identical. William Lewins, 
in his “ History of Savings Banks in Great Britain and Ireland,” 
informs us that as early as the year 1817 Savings Banks had be- 
come recognised institutions in England, and had become the sub- 
ject of legislative enactment. Before that period, they had no 
state protection, and were merely the result of private influence 
and philanthropy. From the day the State took hold of the 
matter, the Savings Banks began to flourish. One year after the 
passage of the act to encourage them in England and Ireland, up- 
ward of 500 banks were opened in the United Kingdom. These 
continued to increase until in 1860, the year before Post-Office 
Savings Banks were established, there were no less than 1,585,778 


' A paper read at Cincinnati, May 22d, 1878, in the Annual Session of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association. 
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depositors whose aggregate deposits in the Saving Banks of the 
United Kingdom amounted to $206,295,725. Most of this money 
had been invested with the national debt commissioners, and was 
drawing from 34% to 4% per cent. interest. The men and women 
who established these banks deserve great credit. Upon the sys- 
tem which they founded, the Savings Banks of France, Germany 
Denmark and Italy are based. Added to this, Mr. Lewins says 
these banks fostered habits of thrift in the people; they called at- 
tention to the duty of providing for rainy days in the future; they 
were the source from which many kindred societies for the cultiva- 
tion of saving habits had their origin; and they were, moreover, 
the stepping-stones to the establishment of Post-Office Savings 
Banks. But it must not be overlooked that these Savings Banks 
were very imperfect in their operation, and afforded but a limited 
accommodation for the working class. Certificates of moral char- 
acter were demanded of the depositors and other ridiculous rules 
and regulations in a measure curtailed their usefulness. While the 
words “ government security’ were made prominent in the adver- 
tisements, the depositor was in reality at the mercy of the trustee, 
for the government only guaranteed to repay the money given it 
by the trustee, and the depositors had to look to the trustees for 
the repayment of their loans, 

Returning to our own country, we learn from Key’s Histery 
of Savings Banks, that a year earlier (1816), several benevolent 
gentlemen of Boston, who, after having tried unsuccessfully all 
sorts of plans for the temporary relief of the poor, determined to 
resort to the system to“ help others to help themselves,” by teach- 
ing the poor to acquire habits of economy and thrift, by laying 
aside some part of their earnings in the time of prosperity, to pro- 
vide for the days of adversity, sickness, accident and old age. Ac- 
cordingly, application was made to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts for an act of incorporation for a “Saving Bank.” In the 
announcement of their intention, the following words were used: 
“Tt is not by the alms of the wealthy that the good of the lower 
classes can be generally promoted. By such donations, encourage- 
ment is far oftener given to idleness and hypocrisy than aid to 
suffering worth. He is the most effective benefactor to the poor, 
who encourages them in habits of industry, sobriety and frugality.” 
Mr. Townsend has already told us that these were the ideas which 
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inspired the founders of the Savings Banks system of the United 
States. It has already been pointed out that the same ideas, 
though a year later, lay at the foundation of the Savings Bank 
system of Great Britain. In some states, the benevolent persons 
managed the institutions according to their own notions of pru- 
dence and safety; in others, they were limited by law to what was 
deemed the best class of security. So long as the deposits were 
small in the aggregate, little difficulty was experienced in investing 
the money safely and wisely; but when the system became popu- 
lar and the deposits increased, other outlets had to be found for 
the money. In a country new and unsurpassed in natural re- 
sources, the population venturesome, ingenious, and industrious, 
and enterprises of all kinds undertaken by corporations and indi- 
viduals, it was easy to obtain an extension of authorities, and we 
soon find the trustees of Savings Banks loaning money on county, 
city, and town bonds, railroad enterprises, mortgages, and on per- 
sonal security with two sureties, these notes to run for twelve 
months. 

We have now briefly traced the history of English and Ameri- 
can Savings Banks from their inception to 1861, the year in which 
Post-Office Savings Banks were established. In England, we find 
the government guarantée was only given for the repayment of 
money placed in its keeping by the trustees, and it in no way in- 
sured the safety of the depositor, and, despite all the talk about 
“government security,’ they were not unfrequently defrauded out 
of theirsavings. “Frauds,” says a writer onthe subject of Savings 
Banks in the British Review, “ were not uncommon, and the story of 
the gigantic swindling transactions at Hertford, Brighton, Bilston, 
Canterbury, Dublin, and elsewhere, is one of the saddest chapters 
in the history of the industrial classes. What added so materially 
to the bitterness of the misfortune, and gave such a serious check 
to the progress of education in thrift, was, that the people had been 
deluded into the belief that their money was deposited with the state, 
and was, therefore, as safe as the Bank.” In America, at about 
this time, the latitude given to the trustees of Savings institutions 
was already beginning to bear disastrous results, and in the report 
of the Bank Commissioners of Massachusetts, in 1861, we find the 


following significant statement: “The result of loaning savings 
funds on notes to run twelve months is that a merchant, having 
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culled out of his ‘ bills receivable’ all such notes as he can get dis- 
counted at bank, carries the remainder, which are either too long 
or too poor to be negotiated in the regular way, to a Savings Bank, 
’ where he gets a considerable loan upon them. He is enabled by 
this process, not only to expand his own credit to an unwarrantable 
degree, but also to indulge his customers in longer credits than it 
is either well for them to have, or for him to give.” The same 
report also says: “We recall an instance last summer, when ex- 
change in Western cities ruled at 10 per cent. and upwards, where 
all the collaterals held by a certain Savings Bank near Boston, for 
the notes of a respectable mercantile house were payable in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and other Western states, of which not a single piece 
could then have been discounted at a bank in State Street. It 
is true that they were taken at a margin, and this is usually the 
case, but they ought not to have been taken by a Savings Bank 
at all. Mr. Townsend says that loans on these securities in New 
England banks amount at the present time to $58,000,000. Before 
pointing out the imperfections and absolute insecurity of the Sav- 
ings Bank system of the United States, attention is invited back 
to the result of the swindling transactions which had caused so 
much bitterness and misfortune in England. The serious check 
the progress of education in thrift had had in England, through 
the Savings Banks frauds, led those interested to look round for 
the establishment of a system of Savings Banks in which those 
who invest their hard gained savings as provision against a rainy 
day may find absolute security against loss. Asa result of this, 
on the 17th of May, 1861, the Post Office Savings Banks Acct, for 
« Affording additional facilities for depositing small savings at 
interest, with the security of the government for due repayment 
thereof,” was “ duly enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lord’s Spiritual 
and Temporal and the Commons in Parliament assembled.” Like 
all new schemes, objections were raised to it, both in and out of 
Parliament, and various discouraging prognostications to the effect 
that, if practicable at all, it could never be self-supporting ; that 
_ the nation must always be at some loss in transacting Savings 
Banks business, and that such would be especially the case with 
the Post Office Savings Banks. 

The London Zimes, however, of about that date, supported the 
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scheme, and said in an editorial: «The country will recognize at 
once the universal boon of a bank maintained at the public expense, 
secured by the public responsibility, with the whole empire for its 
capital, with a branch in every town, open at almost all hours, and, 
more than all, giving a fair amount of interest.” The honor of 
originating the Post-Office Savings Bank System in England must 
be divided among several eminent gentlemen. The Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, who, having clearly foreseen the immense bene- 
fits of Post-Office Savings Banks, introduced the bill which has now 
become the law, with one of his remarkable speeches, and carried 
it through Parliament.2. The present Postal Savings Bank scheme, 
or a Similar idea, was conceived as early as 1807, by Mr. Whitbred, 
a member of Parliament, who, in a speech recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Government Savings Bank, to be managed by the 
aid of the Post-Office machinery ; and the money received to be 
invested in government stocks. Like all new ideas, it was laughed 
down and nothing came of his suggestions. According to the 
documents, reports, minutes and memoranda explanatory of the 
origin and progress of the system of Post-Office Savings Banks in 
England,? Mr. John Bullar suggested to the Post-Office authorities 
the employment of money-order offices as a means of extending 
the savings bank system; but his suggestions did not meet with 
approval at the time, and nothing came of it. Similar suggestions 
were made by other gentlemen—by Mr. Hume, Mr. M’Corquodale, 
Captain Strong, Mr. Ray Smee and others. But it was not until 
Mr. Sikes, of Huddersfield, took up the question, that these vari- 
ous suggestions were carried into effect. Assisted by Mr. Chet- 
wynd, post-office official, and Mr. Scudamore, an expert accountant, 
Mr. Sikes succeeded in gathering the material and shaping it into 
the present practical form. It has been epigramatically said, «In 
building and launching this new ship of state, Mr. Whitbred col- 
lected the raw material, the wood and iron, the planks and masts; 
Mr. Sikes put these into shape, and reared the ship upon the stocks; 
Mr. Chetwynd supplied the ropes and the sails, the rudder and the 


2 Through this same gentleman’s kind interposal, the writer hereof obtained many 


important facts and figures in regard to the workings of the English system. 

8’The documents are all bound together in one stupendous volume, by the British 
government, for the purpose of more readily disseminating this useful information to 
countries desirous of starting similar banking systems. The writer is indebted to Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, for a copy of this valuable work. 
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compass ; and Mr. Scudamore marked out the vessel’s course, and 
noted in the chart all rocks and reefs, and dangerous tides and 
eddies.” 

Before dismissing, for the present, the English system of Post- 
Office Savings Banks, it may be well to briefly call attention to the 
success which has attended their operation in that country. In 
order to do this accurately, it will be necessary to refer to the vari- 
ous reports of the Postmaster General of Great Britain, who has 
kindly forwarded these reports from London to aid in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. September the 16th, 1861, the first Post-Office 
Savings Banks were opened in the United Kingdom. On that day 
300 offices were opened for the receipt of deposits, and on that 
day 435 deposits, amounting to $4,555 were received. Fifteen 
months from that date the system had been so successful, that 2,535 
offices were open, and the deposits amounted to $8,491,105. The 
reports of the Postmaster General are issued every year, and from 
these reports we have compiled the following table (p. 449) which 
exhibits at a glance the amount of business done during 1876, and, 
at the same time, the progress made by the Postal Savings Banks 
since their establishment fifteen years ago. The English pound 
sterling has been changed for the convenience of American readers 
into dollars, on a basis of $5 to a pound. 

The total amount of the balances to the credit of depositors, 
together with interest accrued at the end of 1876, was $1 34,982,750, 
being an increase of $9,046,025 on the total of the previous year. 
The total amount deposited in the Post-Office Savings Banks from 
the commencement, inclusive of interest credited to depositors, was 
in round figures $454,995,000, and the amount withdrawn $320, 
010,000, leaving a balance remaining in deposit on the 31st De- 
cember, 1876, of $134,980,000. The table (see page 449) gives 
us in brief the history of the Postal Savings Banks in England. 
The 300 offices that were opened on that September morning have 
now increased to 5,500, and the little band of 435 who deposited 
these few pounds on that day have increased to an immense army, 
of 1,702,374, whose aggregate deposits amount in round figures to 
$135,000,000. But the cost of keeping in motion the stupendous 
machinery which enables one to have a banking account in every 
town in the kingdom, is something that must not be overlooked. 
By referring to the revenue estimates, we find the estimates for 
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carrying on this immense business for the year ending 31st March, 
to be as follows: 


TABLE COMPILED FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT, SHOW- 
ING THE ANNUAL Cost OF RUNNING THE Post-OFFICE SAvINGs 
BANK DEPARTMENT. 


Salaries to 403 officers in Savings Bank Department, 

London, . : . $308,230 
Salaries to 90 Female Chute i in Sinden Bank Demaets 

ment, London, , 25,810 
Salaries to Clerks for extra hate etc., in Siaings ‘Bank 

Department, . ‘ 25,000 
Salaries to Writers, etc., in Savings eg Lesiun, 20,000 
Wages to 130 Sorters, Messengers, Porters, etc., in 

Savings Bank Department, London, ; , 30,675 
Wages to 130 Sorters, Messengers, Porters, etc., for 

extra duty, . ‘ 5,250 
Expense of Savings Bank — a by pron 

officers of the General Post-Office, : 
Allowance to Sub-Postmaster’s and Receivers tartare 

out the United Kingdom, for conducting Savings 

Banks business (rate of pay, ¢25 for every 1,000 

transactions), . : ‘ 2,745 
Allowance to Head Otens (including Ginkaieal Pex. 

Offices in London, Dublin and Edinburgh), . ‘ 2,750 


Total for Salaries, : : d ; ‘ . ; rena 710 


Rent, . : . $25,000 
Maintenance and repairs of balliding onl supply of 

fittings . > ‘ ‘ : ; ; ; ‘ 19,500 
Furniture and Repairs, ‘ , : : ; ‘ 3,000 
Water, Fire Insurance and Tithes, . : , ; 800 
Fuel and Light, . : ‘ : j ; ‘ ; 4,750 
Stationery, . ‘ ; ; ; : . , ; 50,000 
Law Charges, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 2,250 
Travelling, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , ; ‘ 3,500 
Incidental Expenses, . ; . 100 
Superannuation and other non- Metin hanes: ‘ ; 1,000 
Losses by fraud and default (United Kingdom), 


Grand Total, ‘ : ; ; P 
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The Postmaster General’s report shows that the profits accruing 
upon savings bank business from the establishment of the system 
to che end of 1877 is upward of $5,500,000, of which sum nearly 
$750,000 accrued in the year 1876. A distinguishing feature of 
the management of these institutions in England is the absolute 
security to depositors, and the comparative small loss to the gov- 
ernment in defalcations. The reports before us show that from the 
establishment of the system to the end of 1875, the total number 
of transactions, that is, deposits and withdrawals, was 40,706,092, 
amounting in the aggregate to $688,027,965 ; yet the total loss, from 
all kinds of fraud, during the fifteen years was but a little over 
$20,000. 

Another benefit is that it affords to those who travel, the advan- 
tages of having a banking account in every town in the country. 
To show that the people are fully awake to this, it is only necessary 
to give the following statement from the Postmaster General’s Re- 
port for 1876: “Of the total number of deposits and withdrawals 
last year, 28 per cent. were made at offices other than those at 
which the accounts were originally opened. In 1874, the propor- 
tion of such transactions was 26 per cent.; in 1868, 19 per cent. ; 
and in the first year of the establishment of Post-Office Savings 
Banks, only a little over 4 per cent. “The facts and figures show 
that the Postal Savings Bank system has proved all that was antici- 
pated—a bank maintained at the public expense, secured by the 
public responsibility, with the whole empire for its capital, and 
a branch in every town in the kingdom; and, more than all, we 
have shown that the assets belonging to this department exceed 
its liabilities by no less than ¢5,5 20,000, and that for the year 1876, 
the net profit was nearly $750,000. _ Besides this, it might be well 
to call attention to the fact that the average cost of each transac- 
tion—z. ¢., deposit or withdrawal,._for the whole period of the 
existence of the Post-Office Savings Banks has been 6, d@., which 
is 9, of a penny less than the most sanguine estimate made by 
Parliament prior to the passage of the Savings Bank Act. Thus the 
financial state of the department undeniably fulfils the highest ex- 
pectations of its prosperity and stability ; and this result is only the 
more remarkable when regarded in contrast with the objections 
which we have already shown were raised to the scheme in 1861. 

The thought naturally arises, what had the Post-Office system 
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of Saving Banks to contend against, in the shape of Savings Banks 
since 1861, in order to make such rapid progress and to thus fulfil 
the highest expectations of its projectors? Had it a loosely man- 
aged system, like that of the United States, in which the laxity of 
the State Savings Bank law generally corresponds with the demand 
for money? Or had the Post-Office Savings Bank to contend 
against savings banks properly managed and well hedged round 
by acts of Parliament? The comparative statements compiled from 
Parliamentary Returns relating to the old savings banks, afford 
interesting evidence of the vitality of many of those institutions, not- 
withstanding the attractions of Postal Banks. In 1860 there were 
638 of the old banks in existence ; at the close of 1877 there were 
only 466, showing a decrease of 172. But the decrease in the 
number of depositors is small in comparison. In 1860 there were 
1,585,778 and there are now 1,493,401, a decrease of but 92,377. 
But the total amount of money on deposit is $10,120,000 in excess 
of 1860. The total accumulated savings in these institutions is 
$216,415,755 or $81,433,005 more than the total amount of the 
balances at the credit of depositors in the savings branch of the 
Post-Office department. The reason for this continued vitality of 
the old system is the favorable legislation the old banks have re- 
ceived from Parliament, in regard to interest, and so long as the 
government continues to pay a higher rate of interest for old sav- 
ings bank deposits than it does for the deposits of the postal banks, 
the latter will always be operated at a great disadvantage. Mr. 
Lewins, in his admirable work elsewhere mentioned in this paper, 
explains this. The old savings banks deposit funds with government, 
and are allowed interest on their money at the rate of 31% per cent. 
The Post-Office Banks, of course, deposit their money with the Gov- 
ernment and are allowed interest at the rate of 2%4 per cent. Out of 
the 34 percent. difference between the two rates, an average of half 
of it is given to the old banks or to their depositors. Now it is 
well known that the average cost of each transaction in the Post- 
Office banks is little more than half the average cost of a transac- 
tion in the ordinary savings banks. If the government can still 
afford to pay the old savings banks the higher rate of interest, it 


4 The old banks, one shilling per transaction: Average cost in Post-Office Bank, 
6), d. 
10 
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might afford, at the lowest computation, to give half per cent. 
more to depositors in the Post-Office Savings Banks. 

This unjust discrimination occasions a great disadvantage to 
the postal banks. Clearly, the government ought either to reduce 
the interest allowed the old savings banks, or raise the interest on 
postal deposits. Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, of Dublin, recently 
read a paper at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association 
upon this subject, and his address is quoted in the report of the 
Controller of the Post-Office Savings Banks. In it he shows that 
the continued maintenance of the Trustee Savings Banks is a waste 
of charitable effort, seeing that the Post-Office Savings Bank offers 
so many more facilities, and he recommends that the State should 
withdraw from its connection with them, since their maintenance 
involves an annual expense of $1,250,000, since the security they 
offer is imperfect, and since it is bad teaching for the poor to offer them 
a bounty at the public expense to invest their savings in a less 
perfect security than the Post-Office Savings Banks. Dr. Hancock 
believes the closing. of the Trustee’s Savings Banks is at present 
delayed by the large number of paid officers having vested inter- 
ests in those institutions, and he furnishes a statement showing 
that, after making the most liberal allowance for pensions to the 
present paid officers, the State would effect an immediate saving 
of $700,000 a year, and an ultimate saving of $1,400,000 a year 
by closing the Trustee Savings Banks altogether. 

Returning again to the American System of Savings Banks, 
and picking up the thread where we left it in 1861, it will be neces- 
sary to rapidly review the progress made in the United States 
since the establishment, and rapid progress of the Postal Bank in 
England. We made no move in the same direction until Mr. May- 
nard introduced into Congress, December 18th, 1873, what is 
known as the Creswell bill to establish and maintain a national 
savings depository as a branch of the Post-Office Department. 


This bill was read twice, referred to the Committee on Banking and 
. , 


Currency, and has since slumbered peacefully with the slaughtered 
innocents of the Forty-third Congress. But while our govern- 
ment has ignored entirely the postal bank, it has been attracting 
great attention elsewhere. France, Germany, Spain, Austria, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Hungary and far off Japan have 
adopted systems of receiving deposits for the use of the govern- 
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ment through the aid of the post-office machinery. In Norway, 
Sweden, Brazil, Switzerland and many other countries, this postal 
scheme is now under discussion, and information in regard to the 
English system has been sought and obtained from the postal bank 
officials in London. In New Zealand, Australia, Canada and other 
British Colonies, the English system has been adopted and is in 
active and successful operation. At the risk of a digression, I shall 
give a few facts and figures in regard to the Canadian system, from 
a recently published report.’ On the Ist of April, 1867, the Postal 
Savings Bank System went into operation, and at the end of the 
first quarter, 81 offices had been established throughout the Domin- 
ion. On June 30, 1869, 213 offices had been opened, and that 
number has been increased gradually until on June 30th, 1877, 
there were 287 branches in existence. At the close of the last 
fiscal year (June ,1877), there had been 324,662 deposits made, and 
they amounted in all to $16,504,252; of that amount, $1,725,300 
had been invested in Dominion five per cent. stock; $12,998,334 
had been withdrawn, and the balance standing to the credit of open 
accounts and drawing interest, was $2,639,937. The average cost 
of each transaction—viz., of each deposit and withdrawal—was 
less than twenty-three cents, and the total expense of management, 
including salaries, compensation to postmasters, inspection, print- 
ing and other items, was $117,563, or an average of about $11,000,° 

In France at the close of 1876, under legislative enactment, the 
old established savings banks were making use of 300 post-offices 
for the purpose of receiving and repaying deposits ; and their busi- 
ness throughout the country has largely extended. In 1870, the 
total amount of the deposits in the French Savings Banks had, 
after fifty years, risen to $144,000,000. After the war, the amount 
fell to $103,000,000, but it has since increased, at first slowly, and 
in the last two years with extraordinary rapidity, having reached 
$107,000,000 in 1873, and $114,600,000 in 1874, while at the 
present time it is stated to be no less than $160,000,000. “ This 
remarkable increase,’ says Mr. Thomson, the Controller of the 
Post-Office Savings Banks, “ which appears to have continued even 


5]. T. Stewart, etc. 

6 For the many valuable facts about the working of the Canadian Post-Office Bank 
System, the writer is indebted to J. C. Stewart, Esq., Superintendent of the Savings 
Bank Branch of the Post-Office Department, Ottawa. 
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in a greater degree this year, although probably attributable in 
some measure to the material progress of the French nation, is no 
doubt mainly due to the extraordinary development, in the last 
three years, of Penny and School Savings Banks, brought about by 
the efforts of Auguste de Malarce.” There are now no less than 
4,000 School Savings Banks in France, 2,400 of which have been 
opened since the beginning of 1876. I particularly desire to call 
attention to this rapid increase of savings banks, and at the same 
time, recall the fact that between the years 1874 and 1876 the sav- 
ings of the people increased nearly $50,000,000. At the close of 
1877 no less than 230,000 of the depositors in these banks had 
already deposited in excess of the total limit allowed, and their ac- 
accounts had consequently been transferred to the ordinary savings 
banks. 

From Controller Thomson’s report, we learn in the National 
Savings Bank of Belgium the number of the depositors has rapidly 
increased since 1870, when its operations were extended to the 
post-offices, so as to include some features of the English system. 
In Holland, an Act similar to that in France came into force on 
the 1st May, 1876, when 1,225 post-offices were placed at the dis- 
posal of 49 private savings banks of that country. In Germany, 
the postal receiving houses in Berlin are now allowed to be used 
for savings bank business. In Italy, rapid progress has been made 
with a complete system of Post-Office Savings Banks under an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1875. Independently of 353 savings banks 
entirely worked by private societies, there were in February last, 
no less than 2,144 postal banks, the regulations of which are some- 
what closely assimilated to the English system. 

RoseErtT P. Porter. 
(To be concluded in Fuly Number.) 


CERAMIC ART AND ART CULTURE. 


II. 

S stated and explained in the previous article, there are but 
A two distinct geuera of earthenware: viz., porcelain, which 
includes chinaware, and pottery, so called, which includes all the 
varieties of ware known as ironstone-china, stoneware, delftware, 
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faience, maiolica, Palissy-,Wedgewood-,and Doulton-ware, and 
the innumerable other varieties that are given particular names 
but which may properly be classed under the same generic head. 

Porcelain ware is of two species—hard and soft. The former— 
the kind now in almost universal use,—is composed of £aolin and 
petuntse, while the latter consists of a vitreous frit and a cal- 
careous clay, kaolin not being required. Soft porcelain is more 
fusible and more translucent than the hard, but is not so white 
nor so strong; its manufacture is also more difficult and expensive, 
and it is more liable to breakage and other injuries during manu- 
facture, so that very little of it is now made, and that little chiefly 
for ornamental articles. 

It was not until the beginning of the 16th century that porce- 
lain was introduced into Europe by the Portuguese and Dutch 
traders from the Orient, where the manufacture had been carried 
on from a period long anterior to the Christian era. The manu- 
facture of pottery had, of course, been carried on in Europe, 
through all stages of development, from the rudest to the most 
finished, from the earliest ages, while the Chinese claim that they 
were masters of the ‘potter’s art nearly 3,000 B. C. The first porce- 
lain made in Europe was made at Venice in the beginning of the 
16th century, supposed to be from specimens introduced into Italy 
from Egypt, where the history of pottery is coeval with that of the 
Chinese. Few pieces were made there, however, the maker incon- 
siderately dying and carrying his secret into the grave with him. 
Fifty years later, the secret was again discovered at Ferrara, fol- 
lowed soon after (about 1580) at Florence, but in both these places ~ 
the manufacture was small and short-lived, the secret being again 
lost to Europe for more than a century, when it was a fourth time 
discovered, and the manufacture permanently revived, at St. Cloud, 
France, in 1695. But all the porcelain thus far made was soft ; the 
essential ingredient—faolin—of hard porcelain had not yet been 
discovered, so that the manufacture was not yet complete. The 
long-looked for ingredient was at last discovered by a singular 
chance in 1811 by Bottcher, or Bottger, in Saxony. The famous 
Dresden, or more properly Meissen, works were immediately es- 
tablished, and although every possible precaution was taken to 
guard the precious secret—the penalty of death being threatened 
any one who should divulge it,—it was finally obtained by inter- 
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ested parties through the bribery of a workman, and within the 
next fifty years the manufacture of hard porcelain became general 
throughout Europe. 

Being the archetype, the porcelain of China and Japan should 
properly be considered first. So far as the guality of the ware is 
concerned, equally fine porcelain is now made in Europe, so that it 
is unnecessary to speak of the quality here. Very little Chinese 
or Japanese service porcelain is imported into the United States, 
the little that is brought here being purchased for display rather than 
for use, nearly all our service porcelain being imported from Europe. 
The vases and other ornamental ware now so familiar to all is, 
therefore, the only subject to be here considered. 

Chinaware, proper, is merely the finest quality of porcelain, 
being exceedingly light, fragile and translucent. Perfection in this 
ware is attained in the famous “ egg-shell”’ china, which is as thin 
and fragile as a glass watch crystal. Of almost the same delicacy 
is the beautiful “grains-of-rice”’ china. This is made by cutting 
designs, supposed to resemble grains of rice, through the “green” 
ware and filling them in with an extremely translucent glaze. 
When held up to the light, these “grains of rice” are much 
more translucent than the body of the ware, the effect being as 
peculiar as it is pleasing. 

It is unnecessary, as it would be impossible, to attempt to de- 
scribe in a brief article the difference between the porcelains of the 
various provinces of China. A few general remarks on the princi- 
pal points of the subject must answer the present purpose. 

The porcelains of China are generally divided into classes named 
after the predominant colors used in their decoration. Of these, 
the blue, if not the oldest, is the most common and at the same 
time the most admired and prized. The richest shades are the 
turquoise, the /apis /azuli and the “ celestial blue,” and these, with 
the several other shades used, are varied so as to produce an infi- 
nite variety of tints. Green is the next in importance, the two prin- 
cipal shades being the famille vert, a bright, attractive shade, and 
the celadon, a bluish or sea-green, very delicate and very justly ad- 
mired. Red and yellow, in an endless variety of shades, are also 
largely used, some of the rose shades being particularly effective. 
Another distinctive class of decoration is that of the chrysanthemo- 
peonienne, which is the finest of the Chinese flower decoration. _The 
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Chinese have always exceled in the delicacy and brilliancy of their 
colors, of which the four above named are the finest. Indeed, it 
may be said that these four monopolize all of the “ ground work” 
decoration and all of the purely “color decorated” ware. 

After the colors, they attain their highest excellence in the exe- 
cution of all kinds of geometric figures and diaper work, the exe- 
cution of which requires patience and mechanical skill rather than 
originality and artistic training. They also excel in clozsonné work, 
although clotsonné is now done in France almost, if not quite, equal 
to that of the Chinese and Japanese. This peculiar work is done 
by laying very fine wires in the desired figures on the body of the 
unglazed ware and filling in the spaces with enamel colors, as ex- 
plained in the previous article. This requires extreme delicacy 
combined with great skill and patience, and these qualities the 
Chinese and Japanese exhibit in an eminent degree in all their 
work, and preéminently so in this clozsonné work, which is indispu- 
tably the most delicate and most marvellous accomplishment in 
ceramic art. But it is only in a country where the workmen are 
paid two cents a day that they could afford to devote the neces- 
sary time to the execution of such work and consequently arrive 
at the perfection the Chinese and Japanese have attained in these 
particular branches, and, under the circumstances, it is not at alla 
matter for very serious regret or envy that we are not so situated 
that we can successfully compete with them, when we can have 
the work done so cheaply for us. 

“ Crackled” ware is distinctively Chinese in its origin and char- 
acteristics, The “crackle” in nearly all the porcelain is only in 
the surface glaze, although it is produced in the body of some 
kinds of ware. It is caused by using steatite in the composition of 
of the glaze. The ware is heated to a certain degree and is then 
plunged into cold water, the sudden contraction producing the 
“crackle,” india ink or various colored pigments being rubbed in to 
give color to the lines. Local “crackle,” leaving medallions or parts 
unaffected, is produced by heating and then suddenly cooling the 
local parts to be acted upon. How the size of the “crackle,” from 
large to small, is regulated is still a mystery to western potters, 
and although the “crackle” itself has been produced in France, 
the imitation is not yet entirely successful. As for the artistic ef 
fect of the “ crackle,” it can only be said that it is of a negative 
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character. To speak plainly and unaffectedly, there is no more 
beauty about it than there is about the crackle that appears in 
common old table ware—and that is not generally believed to 
add much to the beauty or value of such ware—yet a certain 
class who will condemn the latter as being “cheap and common,” 
will go into hysterics of admiration over the “beauty and deli- 
cacy” of the former—simply because it happens to be foreign and 
“ fashionable.” 

The most striking characteristic of nearly all Chinese “art” 
decoration is the picture it presents of the impossible, the improba- 
ble, the incongruous, or the grotesque, or, as is the case in many 
specimens, all of these qualities combined. In flower and bird 
decoration they are very good, frequently most excellent, both in 
form and color, although rarely equalling either the Japanese or 
western artists in fidelity to nature and consequent completeness of 
effect. But it is in their houses, men, women, animals and symboli- 
cal figures that they are distinctively characteristic. No other 
people could conceive such a fantastic medley of the extravagant 
and the burlesque, or could produce such a menagerie of nonde- 
scripts and monstrosities, more wonderful than those described in 
the Apocalypse, more horrible than those in the /zferno and more 
repulsive than those in the Faerie Queene. Chiaroscuro is an ele- 
ment unknown in Chinese art; perspective is undreamed of; sym- 
metry and proportion are not attempted ; grace and harmony are 
minus quantities; and beauty or sublimity, according to all occi- 
dental canons of art, are rarely conceived and never executed. 

Japanese porcelain, while very closely resembling the Chinese 
(from which it was originally copied), in all general features, is su- 
perior to the latter in the quality and finish of its decoration. The 
Japanese artist is an ardent lover and a close student of nature, and 


as one 
«« Who in the love of nature holds - 
Communion with her visible forms,”’ 


he gives us some of the freest and most delightful studies from na- 
ture to be found within the realm of art, He does not indulge 
such an incomprehensible taste for incongruities and monstrosities 
as the Chinese do; being more of a true artist, he curbs his fancy 
more tightly with the restraints of propriety and possibility, while 
still giving his vivid imagination free rein in the conception and 
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elaboration of details. In faithfulness of form and splendor of 
plumage his birds are unequalled, and his insects and flowers are 
unsurpassed in delicacy and brilliancy. Like the Chinese, he is 
also preéminent in geometric figures and diaper work, as well as 
in the finer and more difficult cloisonné, it being an almost unan- 
swerable question which of the two excels in these specialties. 
But, also like the Chinese, when he essays to depict the human 
figure, the lower animals or symbolical forms, he sinks at once into 
an atrocious malefactor who should be compelled to commit hari- 
kari for murder, for cruelty to animals and for the unnecessary 
suffering he inflicts on his fellow beings who are compelled to look 
upon his hideous creations. 

A style of decoration characteristic of the Japanese is that of 
“dotting ” small flowers and figures over the surface of the ware 
without regard to position or correspondence. The effect is pecu- 
fiar—“ only that and nothing more”’ It is not beautiful by any 
means—at least not according to all our accepted theories of art— 
and, if the reader will pardon a rather unpoetical comparison, it 
is altogether too suggestive of a ceramic small-pox to be even 
pleasing to the ordinary beholder. As the Japanese have copied 
almost everything in the ceramic art from the Chinese, in many 
cases improving upon the original, they have, perforce, copied the 
“crackle” and other styles of Chinese ware, so that it is unneces- 
sary to detail the slight differences between the two or io repeat 
the general facts already stated. 

In Europe, the porcelains of Sevres and Dresden have always 
been considered the finest and have been most highly prized—their 
exceptional reputation being due wholly to the artistic superiority 
of their form and decoration. While the quality of the body of the 
two named is unquestionably superior to that of most other porce- 
lains, yet there is a great deal made elsewhere in Europe fully equal 
in texture and finish to that of Sevres and Dresden, so that these 
two factories cannot claim unrivalled superiority in quality. But 
from the foundation of these works—Dresden in 1712 and Sevres 
about 1750—under the fostering care of royal patronage, they 
took the positions which they still maintain as the producers of the 
finest porcelain, in form and decoration, in the world. The best 
sculptors were engaged to design vases and articles of every kind, 
which were decorated by the most distinguished artists obtainable. 
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Kings, courtiers and the higher classes generally vied with one an- 
other in their admiration and substantial patronage of the art, 
which soon obtained a degree of perfection never before known, 
and which cannot now be excelled. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to decide the question 
of superiority between the porcelains of Sevres and Dresden, the 
question being purely one of artistic taste in form and decoration. 
The general preference, however, is in favor of the decoration of 
Sevres, although that of Dresden is so perfect in every respect, 
that if there were none of the former, the universal opinion would 
be that the latter could not be improved or surpassed. Little dif- 
ference as there is in the relative merits of their decoration, there 
is still less difference in the relative merits of their forms; they 
both present the same variety and the same unrivalled beauty. As 
pieces of sculpture, many of the vases and other ornamental arti- 
cles are “ faultily faultless ’””—poetical in conception, and the perfec- 
tion of elegance and beauty in form. 

The one distinctive point of superiority of the Sevres decoration 
over that of Dresden, is in the chaste and delicate colors used for 
the ground work of most of the ware. These colors—but no, they 
are not colors; they are merely tints, or reflections of color, so 
rich, so mellow, so sfzritual, that they seem to be fading away even 
while we are looking at them—these ethereal tints have never been 
equalled in their effects outside of Sevres, where the mystery of their 
composition is kept a profound and jealousy-guarded secret. The 
finest, and most familiar, are the violet, canary, Bleu de Ciel, Bleu 
de Roi, Rose Pompadour, and a couple of shades of red and green, 
and when the exquisite decoration in figure, flower or other work 
is put on over (?) one of these tints the effect is simply ravishing. 

When the Sevres factory mark—two crossed swords—has a 
little line across the centre, it indicates that the ware has been sent 
out of the factory white and has been decorated elsewhere. This, 
however, does not necessarily lessen the artistic value of the deco- 
ration, as some of the ware decorated outside has been by artists 
of the highest distinction in this branch, and may be, therefore, 
fully equal to the decoration done inside the factory. Two marks 
across the swords indicate that there is some defect in the piece on 
which they are made. 

No one conversant with the peculiarities and vicissitudes of ce- 
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ramic painting, and who sees the finer pieces of decorated work in 
the shop or the cabinet, can fail to be deeply impressed, not more 
with the beauty of the decoration itself than with a sense of the 
genius and skill which brought forth that beauty through such un- 
favorable conditions. It is a national loss, in an artistic sense, that 
so few pieces.of the finer specimens of Sevres and Dresden are in 
this country, in either public or private collections, in which our 
people could see the exquisite productions of which the art is 
capable, and thus have their higher qualities aroused and cultivated 
to a full appreciation of all the zsthetics of life. The lovely flow- 
ers, figures, animals and birds on these masterpieces of the art— 
the delicate scroll, filagree and other ornamental work—the deli- 
cious colors and tints, so softly harmonizing with, and dissolving 
into, one another—the quintessence of art breathing forth in whis- 
pering melody in every line—these, combined with that enraptur- 
ing sculpture, produce within us as we stand entranced before the 
wondrous object a sensual intoxication that exalts us 
«Above this sphere of earthliness,” 
and excites within us those inexpressible longings for the enjoy- 
ment of the higher and purer in all branches of art, the influences 
of which tend directly to the refinement and the ennoblement of 
man. Those who are not deep students and ardent lovers of art 
will smile, perchance, at what they may consider the rhapsody of 
an enthusiast, but they must remember that the writer speaks in 
these fervid terms only of the highest productions of ceramic art,— 
comparatively few of which we have in this country, unfortunately, 
—and of the influences, not of that one branch of art alone, but 
also, by implication, of music, poetry and general painting and 
sculpture as well. He is not so blind an enthusiast as to claim 
these great beauties and influences for all degrees of ceramic art 
any more than for all degrees of any other branch of fine art, but 
as the lower degrees will have proportionate beauty and cultivating 
influence, they are, therefore, to be studied and admired until we 
shall have been educated up in successive planes to a knowledge 
and thorough appreciation of the highest and noblest examples, in 
the consideration of which the few preceding words would sound 
tamely impotent indeed. 
Berlin and Vienna rank next in the importance of their porce- 
lains. It would be difficult to describe the difference between their 
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ware and that of Sevres and Dresden, or between each other, the 
forms and decorations being of the same varied character, and 
being so nearly perfect in all. The two styles for which Vienna 
porcelain has been chiefly distinguished are its arabesque decora- 
tions, made for the Mohammedan markets, and its style of laying 
bright gold or colored figures over a dull gold ground, the effect 
being novel and very pleasing. 

The porcelain of Herend, Hungary, is noted for its close imita- 
tions of Oriental and old European wares, the imitation being so 
perfect as to deceive even the best judges. French, German, Ital- 
ian and Chinese artists are engaged at the works copying not only 
the old, but also the finer modern, productions of their respective 
countries, but as the mark of the factory is now always put on igs 
productions no deception is intended in the work, the proud pro- 
prietor being fully satisfied with having so successfully imitated 
the oldest and rarest wares and with the immense sale which his 
productions have found. 

Capo di Montt porcelain, made in Naples from 1736 to 1821, is 
unique in its specialty of colored relief work. The ware itself is 
a soft porcelain, the relief work including birds, flowers, animals, 
figures and historical and mythological scenes, all in the most deli- 
cate colors and tints, the flesh tints particularly being unrivalled. 
The ware that has come down to us is all purely ornamental and 
includes every variety of form, plaques being, perhaps, the most 
common. From its intrinsic beauty and excellence, Capo di Mont 
ware has always held the highest place in ceramic art and been 
most highly valued, some of the oldest and finest specimens being 
now held almost priceless. Besides the work in relief there was 
also much flat ware made, the painting being of the same supreme 
loveliness as that on the relief. At the close of the works in 1821 
the moulds were transferred to Doccia, near Florence, where the 
ware is still made, although generally inferior in finish and color to 
the original, which latter may also be said of the imitation now, 
or lately, made at Dresden. 

In England, the Royal Works at Worcester make the finest 
porcelain in quality and decoration, their wares being now fully 
equal to the finest made elsewhere. They make a specialty of re- 
producing the rarest and the best examples of Chinese, Japanese 
and Corean ware, with a success never before attained, it being 
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difficult, even for experts, to distinguish many of their pieces from 
the originals. ‘“ Many of their designs seem the embodiment of 
wild dreams, and gratify a taste for the grotesque and curious.” 
They also produce large quantities of service and ornamental ware 
after home and other European designs, the decorations being 
generally of the highest artistic excellence. 

For the Messrs. Minton & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, it is 
claimed that they employ a greater number of artists in decorating 
porcelain, pottery and tiles than any other establishment in the 
world. The firm makes a specialty of the manufacture and deco- 
ration of tiles, but their porcelain is of the greatest beauty and 
merit. A style of decoration in which they excel is the pate sur 
Pate (paste on paste), similar to, but even more artistic than, the 
characteristic relief work of Wedgwood jasper ware, the relief and 
ground being in different colors. Many of the finer vases in pate 
sur pate by M. Solon, are simply perfect as works of art, and very 
justly command what might be considered by many the most ex- 
travagant prices. 

Messrs. Copeland, successors to the old house of Spode, rank 
among the foremost potters of Europe in the quality of their por- 
celains, particularly service ware, and in the taste and delicacy of 
their decorations. Their designs are chiefly original or after the 
finest European patterns, their productions being more in the line 
of utility than of mere ornament. “ Spode” and “ Copeland ” are 
synonyms for quality and refinement in ware and decoration. 

The few porcelain potteries, already noticed, include all the 
principal ones now existing in Europe that have a universal repu- 
tation for excellence in their various specialties. There are, of 
course, innumerable other ones producing all grades and styles of 
porcelain, with good, bad and indifferent decoration, but it would 
be uninteresting here to give even their names. Among the more 
important of the lesser ones, however, may be mentioned those of 
Florence, Italy; St. Petersburg, Russia; Marieburg, Sweden; and 
Limoges and Choisy le Roi, France. Those who desire to see the 
various kinds of European pottery and porcelain, would do well 
to visit the “ Arcade” of this city, where they can see produc- 
tions of all the principal potteries of the past and present. 

Of porcelain manufacture in the United States: little can yet be 
said. Several attempts were made to establish the manufacture 
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in the past, but they never fully succeeded until within a few years, 
when Mr. James Tams, of the Greenwood Pottery, Trenton, N. J., 
and Mr. Thomas C. Smith, of the Union Porcelain Works, Green- 
point, N. Y., essayed it with complete success. The former is now 
making a coarse quality of porcelain for hotel and ordinary table 
use, with the promise of producing a finer quality when the de- 
mand shall arise for it. The latter, in 1865, began making service 
and ornamental porcelain of hard body and glaze of the very 
finest quality, fully equal to most of the imported, and claims the 
distinction of being the first one to successfully establish fine por- 
celain manufacture without royal or government protection or 
patronage. Now that the manufacture is an established fact, it is 
but a question of a few years when it will become general in this 
country, when we may look for a steady improvement in the 
quality, forms and decoration of the ware, and our people learn 
that our domestic ceramic ware, like nearly all our other manufac- 
tures, are fully equal to the finest imported. The lamentable lack 
of native artistic talent, and the consequent lack of artistic ceramic 
decoration, is, and will be for some years yet—until popular art edu- 
cation becomes a reality instead of a dream with us—the chief obsta- 
cle to the general appreciation and use of our domestic porcelains. 
It is true that all our domestic pottery and porcelain is already deco- 
rated here, and much of it decorated well (but chiefly by foreign- 
ers); it is true that much of the imported porcelain is also decorated 
here, being imported white, so that buyers who fondly imagine 
they are getting European decorated ware may really be getting 
home decoration (which, happily, does not seriously lessen its in- 
trinsic value, whatever the buyer might be disposed to think of it); 
but it is also true that this simple style of decoration will never 
elevate our porcelain into artistic competition with the European, 
even at home, nor recommend it to those whose patronage it is 
most desirable to obtain—those of cultured tastes and ample 
means who desire, and are willing to pay for, artistic decorations. 


Pottery, as distinct from porcelain, and as stated at the begin- 
ning of this article, includes all the varieties of ware known as 
ironstone china, stoneware, delftware, faience, maiolica, Palissy-, 
Wedgwood-, and Doulton-ware, and the innumerable other varieties 
that are given particular names, but which may properly be classed 
under the same generic head. 
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Of Chinese and Japanese pottery little more can be said than 
has already been said of their porcelain, at least as far as regards 
their decoration. Comparatively little Chinese pottery has ever 
been brought to this country, so that it is very little known here. 
What is made there is almost wholly for domestic use, possessing 
little noteworthy merit in either form or decoration; hence it is 
altogether inapplicable to the wants of the “ western barbarians,” 
The Japanese, however, greatly surpass the Chinese in both the 
form and decoration of their pottery, the consequence being that 
larger quantities of it, chiefly ornamental ware, are imported into 
the United States, much of what is supposed to be Japanese por- 
celain being in reality but a very fine quality of faience. The ware 
from the province of Hizen is considered the best in texture and 
finish. Its decoration is preéminent in originality and in the splen- 
dor of its effects. Some of the designs, particularly those in diaper 
work, are exquisite in color and delicacy of treatment. Besides its 
own distinctive styles, the Hizen ware also presents many examples 
of the finest styles of decoration of the wares of China and the 
other provinces of Japan. Satsuma ware, which ranks next, is of 
a firm body and most of it a delicate, creamy tint, with a very thin 
glaze, either plain or “crackled.”’ It is made in the greatest variety 
of shapes, useful and ornamental, and is fully equal to the Hizen in 
its general decoration, and being imported in larger quantities than 
any other Japanese faience, is therefore much more familiar and 
more popular here. Kaga ware is noted for its firmness of quality, 
and Kioto ware for its resemblance to that of Satsuma. Besides 
these, the ware. of Owari, in blue, and Banko, in light grey, are 
specially notable for quality and decoration. 

Probably the most remarkable thing about Chinese and Japa- 
nese pottery and porcelain is the painful lack of originality, if not 
of beauty, in their forms. Leaving frightful monstrosities out of 
consideration, as being absolutely unworthy of notice from an ar- 
tistic point of view, it will be found that there is a general same- 
ness of form about their wares that is in striking contrast with the 
infinite variety of form of the wares of Europe and America. 
Take, for example, the vase, as being the most familiar article, and 
the one allowing the greatest diversity of shape and ornamentation. 
Asa rule, it may be said that all Chinese and Japanese vases are 
alike in their general outlines; so much so that everybody knows 
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the familiar rotund, generally unornamented, oriental vases at 
sight, and even an inexperienced person will pick them out of a 
group of European vases quite as much by their form as by their 
decoration. Yet, if the Chinese and Japanese be a truly artistic 
people, why should there be such extreme poverty of art, and 
such painful lack of variety, in their designs? In the plenitude 
of their art, and the infinitude of their designs, the wares of 
the various nations of Europe cannot be distinguished from one 
another by the inexorable standard of fixed forms alone. True 
art is catholic and liberal, not local and arbitrary. Hence it is 
that the monotonous repetition of the same general shapes in 
Chinese and Japanese vases divests them of all claim to art or origin- 
ality, and fails to afford us the incommunicable pleasure that the 
contemplation of the multiform and magnificently ornamented 
vases of Europe always gives us. 


Italy, which may be regarded as the mother of modern pottery 
in Europe, is now of comparative insignificance in its ceramic pro- 


ductions. Its maiolica,* for which it became so justly famous, was 
preceded by the “ mezza-maiolica,” a coarser ware covered with the 
ordinary soft lead glaze. The principal characteristic of mezza- 
maiolica—which is generally very poor in quality and decoration— 
is its peculiar metallic lustre called madreperla ; it changes its hues 
with every angle at which the light is reflected from its surface, the 
effect being pretty and brilliant. While there is much discussion 
as to the time and manner of the European discovery of the stan- 
niferous glaze, or tin enamel, which had for centuries before been 
used by the Chinese, Egyptians and Saracens, the credit of improv- 
ing it and bringing it into general use is universally conceded to 
Luca della Robbia, of Florence, in 1438. After this, the manufac- 
ture of enamelled ware, the real maiolica, became general through- 
out the Latin peninsula, the many and magnificent specimens of 
maiolica that were spread broadcast during the next century and 


*The general term ‘ Maiolica,’ also spelt « Majolica,’ has long been and is still 
erroneously applied to all varieties of glazed earthenware of Italian origin. We have 
seen that it was not so originally, but that the term was restricted to the lustred wares, 
which resemble in that respect those of the island from which they had long been im- 
ported into Italy. * * * iabio Ferrari also, in his work upon the origin of the Italian 
language, states his belief «that the use of majolica, as well as the name, came from 
Majorca, which the ancient Tuscan writers called Maiolica.’”’ Fortnum’s Maiolica, 


Chap. IT. 
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a half adding not a little to the splendor of the Italian renazssance 
—that brilliant period in her history when slumbering Italy awoke 
to a new art and literary life under the inspiration of the genii of 
her second “ Augustan age’’—an age ushered in by Dante, Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio, and consummated in its effulgence by Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Leo X., “ Restorator of Letters” and 
art,—making it a bright and glorious isthmus of time between me- 
dieval darkness and modern degradation. 

At the present day Italian maiolica manufactures are compara- 
tively unimportant and are little known on this side of the Atlantic, 
what is made there now being chiefly copies, both in form and de- 
coration, of the old ware. And in this connection, it may be well 
to state that so extensive and so entirely successful has been the 
copying of the old Italian maiolica, not only in modern Italy, but 
also in France and Germany, that it is next to impossible, even for 
the best judges, to distinguish the original from the copy, the 
marks, cracks and even the chippings being precisely alike, so that 
the purchaser who imagines he is buying old Italian maiolica may 
really be getting modern French faience. As a general thing, it 
may be said that Italian maiolica, past and present, was and is in- 
different in form and decoration; while there were many magnifi- 
cent and valuable pieces produced during the renazssance, as stated, 
they were the exception rather than the rule, even in that artistic 
age, so that the reader can easily infer the condition of the art in 
that country to-day. 

The art history of faience* in France begins with Palissy ware, 
first made by its illustrious originator in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Various kinds of pottery had been made in France long 
before this, of course, but it was of little artistic merit. It is to 
Palissy’s genius and perseverance that we owe the matchless pro- 


*«< « Faenza ware,’ doubtless, had its origin from the town of that name, [in Italy,] 
although its French equivalent, ¢faience,’ may either be a translation of the Italian, or 
may be derived from a town in Provence, called « Faiance’ or ‘ Fayence,’ a few miles 
from Cannes and Fréjus, where potteries are stated to have existed from an early pe- 
riod.” Fortnum’s Jaiolica, Chap. VII. 

‘««Faience, Fayence, or Fayance, is the old French term, under which were com- 
prised all descriptions of glazed earthenware, even inclusive of porcelain, and, toa 
certain extent, continues so, corresponding in its general use to the English word 
crockery. The name is commonly supposed to be derived from Faenza,’’ Marryat’s 
History of Pottery and Porcelain. 
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ductions which bear his name and which for three centuries have 
been the admiration of the world. But, excellent as was the work 
of his own hands and time, it is now not only equalled, but in some 
respects surpassed, by Barbizet of Paris, Minton of England and 
several others of lesser note. The chief distinction between the 
original ware and that made since and now, is in the fact that while 
Palissy confined his reliefs to the fossil shells, fish, reptiles and 
flowers, later and present productions also give the human figure 
and all living forms of animal and vegetable life. 

Rouen has long been at the head of the faience manufacture in 
France in quantity, quality and decoration. The variety of articles 
produced here, from a small plate to a large vase, fountain or fire- 
place, is innumerable. This faience is preéminent in its decoration, 
the lace and arabesque work being especially beautiful in their 
design and finish. Flowers, medallions and figure scenes are also 
painted in the most finished style, the ground colors, while not so 
delicate nor brilliant as those on French porcelain, harmonizing well 
with the general decorations. In the early history of Rouen a 
great deal of the decoration was in imitation of the Chinese, and 
that imitation is still done here, though to a less extent than for- 
merly. 

It is only within a few years that the now famous “ Limoges 
decoration”’ was given to the world, its novelty and wondrous 
power gaining for it at once universal attention and admiration. 
The ware, which is made and decorated at Limoges, and also at 
Bourg-—la—Reine, near Paris, is a soft, unglazed faience. The deco- 
ration is confined almost wholly to figures, flowers and foliage on 
a sombre, undecided, “ cloud’”’ ground; the distinctive feature of 
the decoration being that the colors, which are all of a dark or 
very subdued tone, are laid on in oil very thick and apparently 
very roughly. The first impression it produces upon the ordinary 
mind is that it is coarse, meaningless and inartistic, the colors 
looking as if they were “ daubed”’ on at random and the objects of 
the decoration appearing dull, indistinct and unsatisfactory. But 
better acquaintance and a little study reverse the first, and false, 
impression completely. It will then be seen that it is its sombre 
indistinctness and daring freedom of tyeatment, which were at first 
condemned, that give it the weird charm and dreamy effect so 
peculiarly its own. If the two might be so compared, it might be 
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said that while Sevres decoration is beautiful in its delicacy and 
finish, that of Limoges is sublime in its powerand freedom. To 
obtain the full meaning and effect of the latter it must be looked 
at with half closed eyes and in a dreamy sort of reverie. Toa 
mind susceptible of delicate impressions, and of a poetical temper- 
ament, this “coarse, meaningless’ decoration becomes pregnant 
with life and beauty: the leaves sway and rustle; the flowers bend 
on their stems and change their hues; the birds warble as they fly 
from branch to branch; unseen waters plash and murmur; the 
wind breathes in sighs and whispers; the storm clouds are gather- 
ing or breaking; the figures turn and seem to speak in some in- 
audible language; everything lives, moves and grows as we look 
upon the magical scene. Such is Limoges decoration. It isa style 
which, though appearing to be coarse and easy to do, is really one 
of the most difficult styles in the art, and there are yet very few 
artists who can do it with any marked degree of excellence, Chap- 
elet, of Bourg—la—Reine, and Landorée, of Limoges, being the 
most eminent. 

Gien faience is of recent introduction in this country. It is 
chiefly after the styles of the renaissance, its most distinctive fea- 
ture being the predominance of ochre-yellow in its decoration, 
This color cannot be said to be particularly delicate or brilliant, so 
that the effect of its predominance is not specially pleasing, although 
it has many admirers. The decoration on the smaller artivles is 
generally scroll and arabesque work, but on the tiles and plaques 
we find all styles of figure, landscape and marine painting in oil 
colors, in which the ugly ochre is not conspicuously noticeable. 
The scenes on these tiles and plaques are original and are usually 
very good, many of them being most excellent. 

Nevers was formerly the rival of Rouen in the variety and 
quality of its faiences, but it has slowly degenerated until its pro- 
ductions to-day are confined almost wholly to articles of household 
use, the forms and decorations being merely copies of the old. 

Choisy le Roi is now sending out some large plaques decorated 
by Dusson and Montereau, having for their subjects Arabian hunt- 
ing scenes and studies of wild animal life. The first of these im- 
ported into this country have been received by Mr. Harrison of 
the Vatican of this city,and are well worthy of attention. The 
treatment is peculiarly free and effective, the coloring being es- 
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pecially fine, and they are unquestionably the best examples of 
their style that have yet been produced. 

An original and quaint style of ware is now made at Dieppe. 
It consists of light, soft terra-cotta figures, generally of sailors and 
old men and women, made to fit into large mother-of-pearl] shells. 
They are very neat and pretty ornaments for the mantel or what- 
not, and are deservedly popular. 

In Paris, Nacre,an imitation of the Irish “ Belleek,”’ mother-of- 
pearl, ware is made by Brianchon, who has patented the process in 
France. It has a clear, lustrous enamel, many of the ornamental 
pieces being brilliantly iridescent. The ware is in the general va- 
riety and excellence of form and decoration of French wares and 
is becoming a great favorite. 

Strange to say, Germany, so rich in all other branches of art, 
including porcelain, sends us very little pottery of conspicuous 
merit in form or decoration, if we except the gres, which cannot 
be considered as exclusively German. One style, however, worthy 
of special notice is the “ Mettlach faience,” an unglazed ware hav- 
ing geometric figures and all kinds of scroll work laid on in various 
colored clays. These clays are laid on in strips as thin as paper 
and are all in subdued colors, generally light on a dark ground. 
The patterns on plates, vases, etc., vary from the simplest to the 
most intricate and are always finished and pleasing. 

The Dutch town of Delft was the first place in Europe where 
the modern style of ware—which with us goes under the general 
name of crockery—was made. Prior to its manufacture the table 
ware of the wealthy was made of gold and silver, of the middling 
classes of pewter, and of the poor of wood. But the porcelains 
imported into Holland from China by the early traders impelled 
the Dutch to imitate as nearly as possible the manufacture of a 
ware which they saw was so beautiful and so useful. Accord- 
ingly this new industry sprung up, first at Delft and soon after at 
Haarlem, the best authorities setting the date down at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, although some kinds of fine ware 
are known to have been made long before that. The Dutch were at 
this period the greatest traders in the world, and their ships carried 
their new ware to all parts of Europe, America, and the colonies, 
creating an enormous demand for it in consequence of its vast 
utility and comparative cheapness. But it was not only useful and 
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cheap; it was good in quality, form and decoration as well, thus 
deserving the favor it so rapidly and generally received. The 
variety of articles made was limited only by the ingenuity of the 
artists in copying old shapesand designing new ones, and included 
everything that could be conceived for the kitchen, the dining room 
and the cabinet, always decorated in the best of taste and much of 
it in the highest art by the most distinguished artists. A happy 
and familiar style that originated here was that of moulding dish 
covers to represent animals, birds, fish, vegetables and fruits, painted 
after nature, to contain the articles thus represented, so that the 
parts of a dinner could be told by the covers of the dishes on the 
table. Asis generally known, coffee was not used in Europe till 
about 1650, and tea was not introduced for some years after that, 
it being for many years after its introduction an expensive luxury 
that only the wealthy could enjoy. Tea and coffee. pots, cups and 
saucers were not made until so recent a period as the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, so that the many simple folks who hug 
the sweet delusion to their souls that the old pots and cups they 
so carefully treasure and so proudly display were brought to this 
country by their “pilgrim fathers” are guilty, unconsciously or 
otherwise, of a pious fraud. The pottery manufacture of Delft, 
and of Holland generally, has now dwindled down to insignifi- 
cance on account of the rise and progress of the manufacture in 
England, France, Germany and the United States, the wants of 
which were originally supplied by Holland but which are now sup- 
plied by home potteries. Excepting small lots of ornamental 
pieces, no Delft ware is now imported into this country. 

The Gres de Flandres is the name of a species of salt-glazed 
stoneware that is now made in all the principal countries of Europe. 
Although bearing the name of Flanders, it is very questionable 
whether any of the ware was ever made in that country, the chief 
seat of its production, past and present, being the cities along the 
Rhine. The designs, however, are chiefly Flemish, so that the 
ware may properly be allowed to retain the name by which it is 
universally known, particularly as no one country can claim a mo- 
nopoly of its manufacture. Its characteristics are a very thick, 
heavy, stone body of a grey color, cobalt blue decoration and re- 
lief ornamentation generally moulded with the body of the ware 
itself. Many of the reliefs have been modelled by hand but they 
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are comparatively few. While articles of every conceivable shape 
and for every conceivable purpose, useful and ornamental, were 
manufactured, most of the ware was made for the commoner do- 
mestic uses, such as jugs, crocks, drinking cups, etc. The orna- 
mental designs were as various as the wares, the predominant ones 
being in panel and figure work, representing what might be called 
architectural designs and mouldings, enclosing figures of a religi- 
ous as well as secular character. Much of the ware is also en- 
graved or moulded in scroll work of incised lines. The greater 
part of the Gres de Flandres imported here comes from Cologne, 
but it is also made at numerous places along the Rhine and at 
other places in Germany and France and also now in England. 

Denmark is at present making a very fine quality of soft pot- 
tery in buff and red, making a specialty of copying old Greek 
vases and other ornamental ware. The imitations are perfect— 
which is probably the highest compliment that could be paid them. 
The pleasing effect of the black decoration on the light clay, in 
the most finished scroll and scollop work and women, warriors and 
horses, characteristic of the ancient Greek style, and the peerless 
beauty of the forms of the vases, make them universally admired 
and command for them a large sale. 

Sweden is also now claiming the attention of the lovers of pot- 
tery by the productions of Rorstrand and Stockholm. The wares 
are a soft faience, generally of excellent form and of noteworthy 
merit in decoration, its vases and plaques being particularly fine. 
It also produces considerable quantities of Palissy ware, which is 
almost, if not quite, equal to the original. 

Belgium, Switzerland and Russia manufacture considerable 
quantities of pottery and tiles, but their productions are rarely 
seen and little known in this country. A large proportion of the 
tiles are for stoves and fire-places, tile stoves being very common 
not only in the countries named but throughout Europe generally. 

Of the other continental countries, little of interest can be said 
about their present condition in the art. While they all produce 
greater or smaller quantities of pottery, such as they make is al- 
most all for common domestic use, possessing little artistic merit and 
rarely exported beyond their own borders. 

In England, the pottery manufacture is to day one of her most 
extensive and valuable industries in the amount of capital and the 
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number of hands engaged in it and in the quantity of ware pro- 
duced and exported. Soon after the introduction of Delft-ware, 
the English potters began to make ware resembling it, but it was 
not until the time of Josiah Wedgwood, one hundred and twenty 
five years ago, that English pottery became distinctly national or 
of special importance. To Wedgwood, more than to any other one 
man, does England owe the improvement and development of her 
ceramic manufactures, not only in the wares that bear his name 
but in the influence which these wares have had in improving all 
other kinds of ware made. 

“Wedgwood ware” may be divided into four classes: (1) 
Queen’s ware; (2) Terra-cotta; (3) Jasper, and (4) Porcelain- 
bisque. These classes may be briefly described as follows : Queen’s 
ware (so called in 1762 after Queen Charlotte, who ordered a com- 
plete set of it for table use,) which is about the same as our ordi- 
nary white earthenware, is of a delicate cream color, either plain 
or decorated, and is wholly for domestic use. Terra-cotta ware, 
including the “ Pebble-wares,” resembles agate, granite, porphyry 
and other silicious and crystallic stones. This class ranks next to 
the jasper ware in the variety and beauty of the articles made. 
Jasper-ware, which Wedgwood himself described as “a white por- 
celain-bisque of exquisite beauty and delicacy, possessing the 
general qualities of the basaltes, together with that of receiving 
colors through its whole substance in a manner which no other 
body, ancient or modern, has been known to do,” is the ware which 
has given the inventor his greatest fame and which is commonly 
known to the world as the distinctive “Wedgwood-ware.” This 
ware is so familiar to all as to make a description of its qualities 
and beauties scarcely necessary. But a few words upon it may be 
interesting. It is of a white porcelain-bisque body burned once 
and left unglazed, like the terra-cotta. (It may be noticed here 
that this is the same as “ Parian marble,” now so common in orna- 
mental objects, which is simply a hard, white, once burned and 
unglazed terra-cotta.) In the commoner articles the relief work 
is moulded with the body of the ware; in the better articles it is 
moulded separately and laid on with “slip;”’ and in some of the 
very finest articles it is modelled by hand. It is this relief work 
that gives jasper-ware its chief value and beauty, it being the finest, 
most delicate, work of the kind ever attempted in the ceramic art. 
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Some of the cameos and plaques, in flower work and ancient 
Greek and mythological subjects, are works of the highest art in 
design and finish, and even the simpler specimens are worthy of 
admiring study for their beauty and completeness. Asa rule, the 
relief work is always of a soft, liquid white on a blue ground, but 
the latter is occasionally black, green or purple. Vast quantities 
of cameos, intaglios, and medallions are made for buttons, articles 
of jewelry, ornaments for furniture and trinkets of various kinds. 
The fourth class of Wedgwood ware—*“ Porcelain bisque’’—is sub- 
divided into black (or basalt), white and bamboo colored, and an 
extremely hard variety for laboratory use. 

The character and infinite variety of the articles produced at 
the Wedgwood potteries at Etruria, can be best learned from 
Wedgwood’s catalogue, divided into twenty classes as follows: 
Class I. includes cameos and intaglios; Egyptian, Grecian and Ro- 
man mythology; ancient philosophers, sovereigns; fabulous age 
of Greece; war of Troy; Roman history; masks, chimeras; il- 
lustrious moderns and miscellaneous subjects. The number of 
cameos is 1764 and of intaglios 394. II. includes bas-reliefs, me- 
dallions, tablets, etc. III. IV. and V. include kings, illustrious 
persons and scenes in Grecian, Egyptian and Roman history down 
to the removal of the seat of empire to Constantinople. IX. 1n- 
cludes kings of England and France. X. includes heads of illus- 
trious moderns. XI. includes busts ranging in height from four 
to twenty-five inches. XII. includes lampsand candelabra. XIII. 
includes tea and coffee equipages, all in bamboo-ware, basaltes-ware 
and jasper-ware, polished (not glazed), within. XIV. includes flower 
and root pots. XV. includes ornamental vases of antique forms in 
the terra-cotta resembling agate, jasper, porphyry and other varie- 
gated stones of the crystalline kind. XVI. includes vases of black 
porcelain or artificial basaltes. XVII. includes vases, poterz, tab- 
lets, etc., with encaustic paintings. XVIII. includes vases, tripods 
and other ornaments in the jasper. XIX. includes ink-stands, 
mortars, paint-chests, eye-cups and chemical vessels. XX. includes 
thermometers for measuring strong fires or the degrees of heat 
above ignition. 

Next to Wedgwood, the name of Doulton stands conspicuous 
in the ceramic history of England for the improvements and in- 
ventions made in the art. The works were originally established 
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by John Doulton and John Watts in 1815, but it was not until the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, when the first artistic display of “ Doul- 
ton ware” was made, that the ware merited or received special at- 
tention, and it was not until so recent a date as 1872 that the now 
celebrated “Lambeth Faience” was perfected and given to the 
world. Doulton ware, properly so-called, is a heavy stoneware of 
the same nature and general characteristics as the Gres de Flandres, 
of which it is, what the makers call, “an English revival, upon 
perfectly independent principles.” The Gres having been already 
described, nothing more need be said upon the subject than to state 
that, while the Gres are almost exclusively ornamented in relief 
work or incised lines and decorated in blue, Doulton-ware is also 
decorated in all kinds of flower, figure and animal work in the usual 
variety of colors. Two styles worthy of particular notice are the 
«jeweled work,” having beads inlaid in scrolls, and the “ sgraffiato. 
work,” copied from the Italian. ‘Sgraffiato” is the delineation of 
figures, flowers and animals by incised lines, without color decora- 
tion, the Misses Barlow and Watts being preéminent in this spe- 
cialty. Lambeth faience, resembling Italian maiolica more than 
any other ware, is the finest kind of pottery now made in the 
quality of its body and the smoothness of its surface, which enables 
it to take the most finished and elaborate decoration as delicately 
as porcelain. It would be simply impossible to enumerate here 
the countless number of articles and styles of decoration te be found 
in the stoneware and faience of the vast establishment at Lambeth. 
They embrace nearly.all. the varieties made elsewhere (exclusive of 
porcelain), and many originais not made elsewhere. The one great 
advantage the present Messrs. Doulton enjoy—and which may be ac- 
cepted as the secret of their success—is the codperation of the “ Lam- 
beth School of Art”’ in supplying trained designers and decorators of 
their ware. It is the students of this school of art who have given 
the Doulton ware and Lambeth faience such originality and variety 
of form and decoration. So boundless are their resources, and so 
inexhaustible are the conceptions of artistic minds that every piece 
of ware thus far produced is literally “ unique” —all the decoration 
being by hand, and no two articles, of the many thousands sent 
out, being exactly alike in their decorations. 

Messrs. Minton & Co.,and Copeland & Sons, of Stoke-on-Trent, 
before noticed as excelling in porcelain, also excel in various kinds 
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of pottery, though their productions are not so extensive as those 
of Wedgwood or Doulton. Messrs. Minton are chiefly celebrated 
for their tiles, of which they are the foremost manufacturers, in 
quantity and decoration, in the world. They also manufacture im- 
mense quantities of Parian marble ware—more, probably, than any 
other house. 

The potteries thus far noticed include all the principal ones now 
existing in Europe that, like the porcelain potteries named, have a 
universal reputation for excellence in their various specialties. 
There are of course innumerable other ones producing all grades 
and styles of pottery and porcelain, good, bad and indifferent, but 
few of them are known on this side of the Atlantic, and it would 
be uninteresting to give the names of even the more prominent 
of these lesser ones when there is little or nothing in their wares 
worthy of special notice—except, perhaps, the fidelity with which 
many of them copy the finer productions of other European and 
Oriental potteries. 

The history of the growth of ceramic art in the United States 
is not a particularly brilliant one. Some of the coarsest grades of 
pottery were made here in the last century, and some even in the 
century before, but so slow, comparatively, has been the growth of 
the manufacture that it was not until within the past twenty-five 
years that it attained any considerable importance as a national in- 
dustry. And even at the present day, notwithstanding the many 
European examples to copy from, if not to improve upon (and it is 
certainly better to make a good copy than a bad original),—not- 
withstanding the many advantages we enjoy for manufacturing in 
this country—notwithstanding the marvellous advances we have 
made in all other important manufactures, equalling nearly all, and 
surpassing most, of those of Europe—notwithstanding all this, our 
ceramic ware to-day, artistically considered, is relatively insig- 
nificant, there being not a single pottery in this country that 
will even remotely compare with the principal ones of Europe 
in the more ornamental wares. Can it be that our American 
potters have less brains, originality and enterprise than other 
American manufacturers, or than the European potters? That is 


the natural, and unflattering, inference from their failure to pro- 
duce thus far anything distinctively national or worthy of special 
notice. The various kinds and vast quantities of pottery now pro- 
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duced at Trenton, N. J., East Liverpool, Ohio, and many other 
places, are very good in their way, and certainly are not surpassed 
by the ordinary domestic wares of Europe, in form or quality, but 
it is in the quality, forms and decorations of the finer service and 
ornamental wares that the deficiencies and omissions of our domes- 
tic potteries are so painfully evident to the critical eye and cul- 
tivated taste. But there are “signs and tokens” that the long 
reign of this absolute despotism of ugliness and mediocrity is ap- 
proaching the fulness of its age; many potteries are at last awak- 
ing to the necessity of doing something more than they have done 
in the past in order to keep pace with the progress and culture of 
the age; among them may be noticed one at North Cambridge, 
Mass., making a very fair kind of Doulton ware, the Etruria Pot- 
tery of Messrs. Otto & Brewer, Trenton, N. J., making some very 
good ornamental work in Parian and other ware, and some really 
excellent vases and statuettes after original designs, and the pot- 
tery of Messrs. Laughlin Bros., East Liverpool, Ohio, using newly 
discovered materials for the composition of its wares, and promis- 
ing well for the future in quality and originality. 

But, as before stated, the lamentable lack of native artistic 
talent, both in designing and decorating our domestic wares, is the 
chief want to be deplored inthe present and supplied in the future. 
What we most urgently require—and what we must have if we 
would have our ceramic and other manufactures artistically equal 
to those of Europe—are public collections and schools of art, such 
as they have in Europe, affording the necessary opportunities for 
the training of art students and for the cultivation of a popular art 
taste, and until these opportunities are provided by the state or by 
generous private endowment, it will be absurd for us to flatter our- 
selves that we are an artistic people in the present, and be incon- 
sistent for us to promise that we will be artistic in the future. But 
of this, more anon. JAMEs JosEPH TALBOT. 
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LECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


HE title of this book claims for it a symmetrical character, 
T which no impartial critic will concede to the work. It is, in- 
deed, a history of England under Anne and the first two Georges, 
in which a place is found for every essential fact. But it is much 
more than this; it is by excess and not by defect that it fails to 
correspond to its title. Embedded in the history are long and 
valuable disquisitions upon points of especial interest to the author, 
which, to do him justice, he also succeeds in making of interest to 
his readers. It is a history written from an Irish point of view, 
and with a distinctly anti-Froudean tendency. Not content with 
the flaying and impalement administered to that unhappy author’s 
History of the English in Ireland in his own Leaders of Irish Pub- 
lic Opinion, Mr. Lecky resurrects the dead that he may enjoy the 
worse than Turkish pleasure of repeating the punishment. 

England, of course, occupies the central place in the Irish schol- 
ar’s narrative. And very learned and wise must be the Englishman 
whom Mr. Lecky cannot tell something new about the history of 
his country. That wonderful wealth of unusual information, which 
imparts the element of surprise to every page of his History of 
Christian Morals, is not indeed possible in this less recondite field 
of study; but still there are passages without number in this book, 
which recall the pleasure we enjoyed in reading the earlier work. 
For instance, he casts much new light on the relation of parties 
during the struggle of Queen Anne’s time. He gives quite con- 
clusive proofs that the Whigs formed a minority which could at no 
time have commanded the support of the bulk of the nation, were 
it not that the Tories were at every point forced by a strange fa- 
tality to “ put their worst foot foremost,’ to assume an unpatri- 
otic and un-English attitude. It was this that not only saved the 
day for the House of Hanover, but compelled the earlier Georges 
to throw themselves into the arms of the Whigs, even when the 
less violent Tories would gladly have come to terms with the new 
dynasty. When the Whigs were once in the saddle, they were 


*A HisToRY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. In two volumes, pp. XIX., 626; XVI., 629. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
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favored by all the tendencies of the country in that age,—by the 
decline of the love of kingship and of religious zeal, and by the 
growth of the industrial spirit and of the power of the mercantile 
and other middle classes. 

Walpole is described with a warm appreciation of the real 
greatness of the man, and with an equally keen eye for his gross de- 
fects. The intermediate nobodies, who held the reins till Pitt was 
ready to take them, are vivified for us, as far as history can do it at 
this date and with such material to work on. But it is on Pitt 
that the author spends his best efforts, and Americans will very 
greatly enjoy the noble picture of one of our truest friends,—« this 
remarkable man, who, in spite of many glaring defects, was un- 
doubtedly one of the noblest, as he was one of the greatest, who 
have appeared in English politics.” England has had no other 
statesman “ whose fame has been so dazzling and so universal, or 
concerning whose genius and character there has been so little dis- 
pute.” There is in modern history no more striking instance of 
that strange and incalculable force called eloquence, in which force 
of character, force of intellect and force of speech are blended and 
fused into a something vaster and mightier than we should expect 
from a separate study of the capabilities of each. In two sentences, 
he could make the Parliament feel and act like a pack of whipped 
schoolboys under the eye of their dominie, or could send their 
blood whirling through their veins with such speed that the mere 
physical sensation was an acute pain. And he combined with 
these powers an insight into practical matters, such as the conduct 
of a great war or the adjustment of the finances, which no plod- 
ding common-sense master of business details ever surpassed. To 
use Goethe’s word of Napoleon, the daimonic in the man surpassed 
calculation and beggared foresight. 

The portions of the work devoted to Ireland and Scotland, 
while out of proportion in point of bulk, are of very great value 
and interest. Mr. Lecky shows that Scotland and Ireland in the 
eighteenth century may be taken respectively as instances of the 
power of good laws to bless, and of bad laws to curse, the commu- 
nities for which they are enacted. He has, of course, no belief in 
the omnipotence of legislation; but he thinks that in this instance 
the full extent of its power receives twofold illustration. We in- 
cline to think that in both instances he has overstated the case. 
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His picture of Scotland under the old regime of Presbytery, is 
drawn after the lines of Chambers and Buckle, and is essentially 
misleading. Just how far an ecclesiasti€al system can inflict misery 
upon the bulk of a people, and just how far the Presbyterian sys- 
tem was likely to do so for a people as stern and grave as the 
Scotch, neither of these historians ever set themselves to ask. Nor 
have they ever explained to us why the Scotch have clung to their 
Church system with an enthusiasm hardly paralleled in the annals 
of Protestantism; why the Kirk only alienated them when she 
seemed inclined to relax her strictness; and why this system of 
life, discipline and belief still holds fast the best educated and most 
intelligent nation of all who speak the English tongue, The truth 
is that no modern historians, except Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Burton, and 
perhaps Mr. Masson,—all three Scotchmen,—have succeeded in 
putting themselves in the old Scotchman’s place and in seeing 





things with his eyes. They have never felt the fascination of the 
Presbyterian theocracy, and the witchery of its severity. And 
they are therefore quite incompetent to understand how it fitted 
into the perfervidum ingenium of the covenanted nation, and what 
the world has lost in the disappearance of that type and its replace- 
ment by the mercantile type of the modern “ cannie Scot.” 

As to Ireland, it is altogether a mistake to measure the miseries 
inflicted by a body of bad laws by the terms of those laws, with- 
out considering how far the existence of common humanity made 
them incapable of execution. If the penal laws had been executed 
fully, Ireland would have seen her people flying to every other 
land, in order to escape the armies needed to carry them into effect. 
As a matter of fact, it was not the Catholic population, but the 
Presbyterians, who fled from Ireland to America. The wretched 
legislation about marriages, which enabled the prosecution for 
concubinage, in a bishop’s court, of those who had been married by 
Presbyterian ceremony, drove more people to America than did all 
the penal laws. The Revolution of 1775-83 found Ulster full of 
sympathy for the American cause, while the Catholic districts of 
Ireland poured in loyal addresses, praying that his Majesty’s arms 
might be fully victorious over his rebellious subjects in the colo- 
nies. The first great lesson in discontent was taught to Catholic 
by Presbyterian Ireland. The Order of United Irishmen was 
first established in the Presbyterian head-quarters, which, within 
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the memory of people still living, was known as “ rebelly Belfast,” 
and Presbyterian clergymen and laymen were among the most 
prominent victims who moifnted the scaffold for their share in “the 
98.” 

Mr. Lecky sees the political side of Ireland’s troubles more 
clearly than the economical. He has not yet come to appreciate 
the full greatness of this latter aspect of history; indeed he never 
will do so as long as he remains merely a pupil of the English Econo- 
mists. It is the poverty of Ireland, thrust upon her first by bad 
and thoroughly enforced laws, and then perpetuated by the force 
of superior capital, that is the root of her perpetual discontent. It 
is this that makes “population a drug,” in an underpopulated 
country, and that drives her people abroad from fertile and idle 
acres to enrich every other land by their toil,— 

» “isl quae regio 
Nostri non plena laboris ? 

And it is this that, by the instance of Ireland, mocks before the 
world, the claim that the English are the true exponents of that 
science whose theme is “the nature and causes of the wealth of 
nations.” If, indeed, they are the masters of the science, why has all 
their skill failed them in their attempts to apply their art to Ire- 
land? To their various specious but superficial reasons for their 
failure, an answer has already been given in these pages in the 
article “ The Economic Wrongs of Ireland.” 

The student of musical history will be struck by the account 
of Handel’s popularity in Ireland, as contrasted with his utter fail- 
ure to command the English ear. The King and Queen had the 
theatre almost to themselves when the oratorios of their favorite 
were performed, and Chesterfield withdrew from the Haymarket 
on one occasion, because he “ did not wish to intrude on his sov- 
erign’s privacy.” The great musician was twice made bankrupt; 
it was the fashion to decry his work, and to conspire for his injury. 
At last, in 1741, he went over to Dublin to meet with a warmth of 
welcome far beyond his expectation. It was in April, 1742, that 
the Messiah was sung for the first time, and in Dublin, by the 
Cathedral and Christ Church choirs and other native singers. It 
was a complete success, but when reproduced in London an equally 
complete failure. The tide only turned when the English Jews 
raised a great subscription for the performance of Fudas Macca- 
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beus, and when the Dettingen Te Deum forever associated his name 
with a great national victory. When the Wessiah was brought out 
once more in 1750, it enjoyed the first of those great successes 
which have continued in England till our own time. 

The nearly utter blank presented by the history of English pic- 
torial art, prior to Hogarth’s first success in 1731, does not escape 
Mr. Lecky. It was not that the English had absolutely no pic- 
tures and no artists. They imported both from the the continent. 
They were proud to entertain Holbein, Vandyck and Lely; they 
treasured Raphael’s cartoons and other famous pictures. But the 
country of Reynolds, Blake, Gainsborough, Turner, Leighton and 
Hunt, produced simply nothing of its own, although in music it 
had some excellent names, and in poetry no rival. Hogarth marks 
an absolute beginning, and such a beginning! Nocharm of color, 
no sense of beauty, no breath of the ideal, ennobles his canvass. 
A homely realism, a vigor of caricature, an eye for every-day life, 
a taste for moralizing, and at times the outbreak of a sombre 
imagination, mark the true-born English painter. It is now 
Butler.—now Crabbe—transferred from verse to canvass, and all 
English life reproduced with the fidelity of a photograph. 

Another branch of art which was greatly cultivated at this time 
was landscape-gardening. It was early in the century that the 
Dutch taste for stiffness and formality 





Temple and 
by William III.—gave way to that fora really artistic treatment of 
the landscape. During the century, the number of foreign plants 
and flowers cultivated, rose from one to five thousand. 

Mr. Lecky has included in his studies of English history many 
topics which throw much light on the moral and social conditions 
of the people, but which are commonly ignored by history. In 
this he shares Macaulay’s great merit as a historian. The part 
played by gin in English history, for instance, and the spread of 
intemperate habits from the rich to the poor by means of its adop- 
tion, is not beneath the dignity of his historic muse. He quotes 
old English writers to show that the English learnt drunkenness 
from the Low Dutch and the Germans, but that the habit attained 
auniversality without precedent in the Hanoverian period. States- 
men like Bolingbroke, and moralists like Addison, to say nothing 
of poor Dick Steele, were among its victims. And with the rise 
of gin-drinking, drunkenness became a cheap indulgence instead 
of an expensive luxury. The gin-shop signs offered to make their 
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customers “drunk for a penny, and dead drunk for two pence.” 
Insanity, dropsy and crime increased rapidly, and in 1751 the first 
preventive legislation was adopted. It did much good, but the 
habit is still a national curse, and the source of much of the wicked- 
ness and misery of the English poor. 

Mr. Lecky’s second volume closes with a sketch of the rise of 
Methodism, which began to organize in 1738. The friends and 
representatives of Methodism are content with the accuracy of his 
picture; the less interested reader will search English literature in 
vain for any equal to it. He brings into due prominence those 
secondary personages, whom we are sometimes disposed to neglect 
or underrate in view of the greatness of the Wesleys and Whit- 
field. Such are Lady Huntingdon, the Pope Joan of Calvinistic 
Methodism, and her friends Berridge, Toplady, Romaine and Grim- 
shaw. Readers who know Mr. Lecky only from his History of 
Rationalism, will perhaps be surprised to find him praising Method- 
ism chiefly for its strong reaffirmation of the evangelical doctrine 
of justification and reconciliation, by which religious consolation is 
brought to men “in the twilight of the understanding, in the half- 
lucid intervals that precede death, when the imagination is enfee- 
bled and discolored by disease, when all the faculties are confused 
and dislocated, when all the buoyancy and hopefulness of nature 
is crushed.” “The doctrine of justification by faith, which divests 
the wandering mind from all painful and perplexing ietrospect, 
concentrates the imagination on one Sacred Figure, and persuades 
the sinner that the sins of a life have ina moment been effaced, has 
enabled thousands to encounter death with perfect calm, or even 
with vivid joy, and has consoled innumerable mourners at a time 
when all the commonplaces of philosophy would appear the idlest 
of sounds.” But he justly charges upon the Methodist movement 
many of the needless collisions between popular Christianity and 
the mature thought of the nineteenth century. 

Is the work complete, or have we here but an instalment of it? 
There is nothing in the preface, or the conclusion, or any where 
else, to enable us to answer this question. That the actual history 
closes with the year 1760, seems to indicate that Mr. Lecky has 
has not yet given us all that he means to write. We shall be glad 
if this conjecture be true, for, in spite of some faults, we have had 
no such recent addition to our historical literature. 

Joun DYER. 
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On AcTorS AND THE ART oF ActTiING, by George Henry Lewes, 
author of “ The Story of Goethe’s life,” «Problems of Life and 


Mind,” etc. 


PP. 237. 


New York, Henry Holt & Co., Amateur Series: 


The publishers have made a curious selection of books for their 
new series, and the word ‘amateur’ is strikingly unsuited to such 
good books as those that discuss Turner the painter and Wagner the 
musician, to Moscheles’ Diary, and Berlioz’ Autobiography, for these 


men were all real artists and as little like amateurs as possible. 


So, 


too, this volume has to do with hard working professional actors, 
and barely mentions any play that would be of the slightest use to 
amateurs. Title apart, however, the book is a fairly good one,— 
that is, it would be noteworthy, if it were by anybody less known 
than Lewes, for his literary workmanship is always good, albeit at 


times a little heavy even in serious subjects. 


His tread is elephan- 


tine on the boards, and it is plain to see that he has carried his 
solemn contemplative philosophic mood with him to the theatre, 
and his criticisms are far above the heads of ordinary actors and 


audiences. 


Mr Lewes feels the want of some explanation for the 


publication of a book made up of old newspaper articles, and he 
gives his reason for publishing it, in a prefatory letter to Antho- 
ny Trollope, into which he puts a strong argument for improving 
the theatre, both behind and before the curtain, and says the object 
of reprinting his remarks ‘is to call upon the reflective part of the 
public, to make some attempt at discriminating the sources of theatri- 
cal emotion’, while he excuses the repetitions and asks to be forgiven 
for not giving an exhaustive criticism, in articles written in haste, 


during a period of dramatic degradation. 


As we are still living in 


that unhappy stage, it is to be regretted that Mr. Lewes has not 
made his book worthy of his subject ; but evenasit is, we may be 


thankful to him for so much sound criticism. 


The subjects of Mr. 


Lewes’ articles are Edmund and Charles Kean, Rachel, Macready, 
Farren, Charles Mathews, Frederic Lemaitre, the two Keeleys, 
Shakspeare as Actor and Critic, Natural Acting, Foreign Actors 
on our Stage, The Drama in Paris, (1865), Germany (1867), Spain, 
(1867), and First Impressions of Salvini (1875). As Mr. Lewes 
first saw Kean in 1825, he may fairly be said to have covered half 
a century of theatre going, and as his article on Macready was 
published in 1851, he must have been a critic for over half that 


long period. 


He speaks, therefore, as one having authority and 


experience, and he speaks well,—his theories of the conditions of 
good acting are to be read with respect, even if they do not com- 


mand entire assent, but it is to be regretted that he has not given re- 
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vision at least to the words, as well as to the ideas of his old publica- 
tions,—such phrases as‘ languorous,’ ‘ equanimous,’ and ‘ flopulent,’ 
suggest hasty preparation that may have been incidental to rapid 
composition on the night of a performance that called for immediate 
newspaper notice, but after all this lapse of years Mr. Lewes might 
have found their equivalents in good English words. It is sad to 
see the praise given by Mr. Lewes to Fechter, when that actor 
was really great, and to look upon the man in his decay here in 
our own time, but Mr. Lewes’ criticism is fair and flattering, so 
that it may, perhaps, serve to warn others off the dangerous 
road down which Fechter has fallen to ruin. Mr. Lewes sets 
the German stage on a high level for thoroughness, and he has 
known it for thirty years; he reaffirms what was said when his ar- 
ticle on the subject was first written, but he republishes it with no 
sign as to the time or place when it was printed; he does not give 
unqualified praise to the French, and he points out the great vice of 
all modérn acting,—that the drama, from being an art, has passed 
into an amusement, and that, perhaps, explains all the faults he 
has so carefully noted. His book is a useful and sensible addition 
to our small stock of sound theatrical literature. 


Tue Sarcasm OF Destiny; or Nina’s Experience. A Novel, by 
M. E. W.S. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


The Sarcasm of Destiny sets out with an energetic objurgation 
of the God Sham and his many worshippers, deals with life, fash- 
ionable and otherwise, in many quarters, the authoress moving 
her puppets, as occasion ‘seems to require, from Urania—a rural 
paradise—to Washington, New York, Paris, New Orleans, Baden- 
Baden and various other points. There is a hurrying to and fro of 
a crowd of dramatis personz, who are not always well enough in- 
dividualized to be readily distinguishable from one another. 

Dr. Wesselenyii, the hero, is one of those adroit, unprincipled 
creatures whose erratic movements lady novelists delight to specu- 
late upon, and whom they would do far better to abandon to the 
police courts. In accordance with the features of the type, he is 
a marvel of skill in his profession, and an Admirable Crichton gen- 
erally. His having a wife (Peggy) lying perdu around the corner, 
does not hinder him from making love to and gaining the affection 
of Nina, the heroine of the story. This untoward circumstance 
being discovered, their marriage is not rendered impossible—it is 
only postponed! The Doctor leaves Urania, and is next heard of 
as a surgeon in the Union army during the war of the Rebellion. 

While attending to some wounded men late at night, he is cap- 
tured by a company of Mosby’s guerillas, and is believed to be 
dead. 
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In the meanwhile, Nina, after travelling in the vain attempt to 
soothe her aching heart, marries her French cousin (Vigée) whom 
she does not love, and with whom she goes to France. In due 
course of time, he becomes absurdly jealous of her, while playing 
false himself. Discovering his treachery, Nina determines to leave 
him and return to the parental mansion at Urania. Before depart- 
ing from Paris, she is summoned to the death-bed of the partner of 
his illicit love and finds her none other than Peggy, the wife of her 
first love. Assuming the charge of the child of Vigée and Peggy, 
she takes up her journey homeward, to find that her family has 
been ruined financially. She is now obliged to support herself as 
a music teacher. 

Doctor Wesselenyii again comes upon the scene, as one of a 
number of Andersonville prisoners, and falls to the care of Clara 
Davenport, another of the Urania belles, who, with patriotic self- 
devotion, has become a hospital nurse. He comes to her a mere 
wreck, and almost imbecile in consequence of the suffering and 
privations to which he has been submitted. After many weeks of 
careful nursing, he is himself again, of which no further proof is 
needed than the fact of his engaging himself to marry Clara, who, 
it seems, has always been deeply in love with him. The man of 
many engagements, however, learns the story of his first—or, 
rather, his second—love, and incontinently turns his back upon 
Clara. After many difficulties, which to the ordinary mind would 
seem insuperable, but which the authoress kindly overcomes for 
him, he marries Nina. 

The book cannot have been written with any intention of point- 
ing a moral. Good novels never are, we should say. As far, 
however, as they are based on careful studies of life they should, ina 
lesser way, afford the reader the opportunity of drawing a moral 
forhimself. In this case the writer would seem to show that the 
hero of a novel need have no character worth mentioning, and 
that an air of mystery and the possession of a due share of the 
graces (?) of life is all that is needed to gain the affection of a pure, 
maidenly, accomplished woman. Perhaps, however, M. E. W.S. does 
not mean to have us believe that this is as it should be; for does 
she not call her book “ The Sarcasm of Destiny”? Still, the story 
is a harmless one, since it is too artificial to be accepted by any but 
the most careless reader as a truthful mirror of life anywhere. 
This, too, in spite of a certain facility and cleverness which makes 
us believe that, with a smaller canvass, and a more careful study of 
actual life, the author may some day give us a book which, if not 
more interesting, may yet be better worth the reading. 
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CoRRECTION.—A lady, who is a member of the Local Committee in charge of the 
Harvard Examinations for Women, writes to correct an error into which I have fallen 
in the article « The Use and Abuse of Examinations.” She tells me that while the 
Harvard Catalogue for the current year is quite right in speaking of three ladies who 
passed the freliminary examinations in 1877, Professor Dunbar is equally right in 
speaking of three who had passed the advanced examination. They did so previously 
to 1877. R. E. T. 





